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SHAKESPEARE’S RACE SHAKES HANDS- 


On the Links 



This picture of a little girl starting off on a round of golf is an indication of the increasing 
popularity of the game, which is played today by people of all ages and all classes, from the 
King’s sons to working men. 


DRAMATIC STORY 
OF THREE MEN 

ONE LEFT ALONE 

Fate of Young Explorers in 
the Arctic Circle 

A DEAD MAN’S DIARY 

In the Barren Lands of Northern 
Canada the bodies of three young 
Englishmen who sought adventure there 
for adventure’s sake have been buried 
after many days of search. At the end 
of their journey they died of cold and 
hunger. 

They could go no farther. They 
knew that Death’s icy hand was upon 
them, and pinned to a stove in the 
middle of the hut was a note telling 
wlioevei vv as first to enter where to look 
for the diary of their last days. The 
diary comes to light long after the death 
of lum who wrote it. Letters from the 
others not received till all was over 
continued to come, and from them and 
from the diary was learned the tale that 
had so pitiful an ending. 

Written Three Years Ago 

The voting adventurers were John 
Hornby, an explorer well known in 
Canada, a son of that A. N. Hornby 
(Monkey Hornby) who was one of the 
most popular of a past generation of 
Lancashire cucketcrs ; Edgar Chiistian, 
a cousin, the son of Cclonel Christian, to 
whom the tragic diary is now on its way ; 
and Harold Adlard, son of Mr. R. E. 
Adlard of London. 

Mr. R. E. Adlard has a letter from his 
dead son which tells the story of the 
adventure when it began. But it is 
dated thiee years ago. Young Adlard 
had gone out just after the war, from 
the Air Force, to lurin'in Canada at 
Edmonton. There he met Hornby, and 
decided to join him on a two-year 
expedition in the Barren Lands beyond 
the Great Slave Lake. " You remember 
I told you about Hornby,” wrote young 
Adlard gaily to his father. “ His 
favourite pastime is rushing around the 
Bairen Lauds up m the IJudson Bay and 
going where no white men have ever 
been before.” 

The Un!rodd:n Wild 

Adlard and young Christian joined 
joyously in the expedition, a two-year 
trip, they thought, into the untrodden 
wild. Hornby wrote about the long 
paddle of 600 miles to Fort Resolution, 
near the Great Slave Lake, and the 1500 
miles yet to go. They 7 would take the 
summer to do it, and m the wdnter would 
build a hut and trap and hunt and fish. 

It sounds almost like Peter Pan 
speaking ; but the next letter has hard¬ 
ships to speak about. A month had 
gone by since they had seen a human 
being besides themselves. They had 
been held up for ten day's by storms and 
rain. Their load of provisions made 
travelling very slow. Rightly was the 
country called the Barren Lands. 


Still they liked it. “This letter (wrote 
young Adlard) will ,be sent by 7 a man 
whom we expect to meet homeward 
bound, but we shall be away at least 
two years. If you don’t hear within 
three years make inquiries from the 
Royal North-West Police.” 

Unhappily in that last sentence was 
the unconscious forecast of the next 
news the lad’s father was to receive. It 
was the North-West Police under In¬ 
spector Trundle who found the three 
explorers in the hut they had built and 
in which they died. 

Among the sad relics were some chap¬ 
ters of a book Hornby 7 had begun, setting 
forth his adventures, and his will. 
Adlard, who died a month after him, in 
April, 1927, left a few letter^. 

Christian, last of the three and alone 
in that aw 7 ful solitude, told in his diary 
how he lived aftenvards with the dead 


bodies of his friends for sole company. 

His food was dwindling, his life ebbing, 
but to the last he kept a stout heart, and 
when he could w'rite no more in the 
pages of his diary 7 he pinned a note to the 
stove and lay 7 down to aw 7 ait the end. 

May we hope that in these last hours 
of his life this brave man was not quite 
alone ? God be with him. 


TALKING ACROSS THE 
EARTH 

A legular service for talking by 
w'ireless between England and Australia 
is to be started almost immediately 7 . 

The speech wdll be sent out from the 
Go\ eminent station at Rugby 7 , wdiile the 
incoming speech from Australia will 
be received at Baldock, in Hertford¬ 
shire. These two wireless stations can, 
of course, be connected in an instant 
with an ordinary telephone line. 


TORCH-BEARER 
TO AFRICA 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE’S 
OLD HOME 

The Little Slum Room in 
Which He Was Born 

NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO 
A HERO 

David Livingstone rests in the Abl>e\ 7 
at Westminster ; it was fitting that he 
should be nearer than anyone else to the 
Unknown Soldier. 

The house at Blantyre w'here he 
was born, to which the C.X. lias often 
referred of late, has now been opened 
by the Duchess of Yorl: as a national 
memorial to this matchless hero ot 
Darkest Africa. 

In Darkest Africa is his greatest 
memorial, for David Livingstone it was 
who first let m the light. In the humbV 
tenement where lie was born there aie 
tableaux to represent the events of b s 
missionary labours. 

His Virtues 

The tableaux tell us by their names 
the virtue-, which made Livingstone 
great. They are Vision, Truth, Faith, 
Mercy, Courage, Renunciation, Endur¬ 
ance, and Sacrifice. 

Courage shows Livingstone, with no 
weapon but a sure eying instrument, fac¬ 
ing some threatening natives. In Mercy 7 
he faces another threat, that of the 
Arab slave trader, his great heart 
sustained by his determination that the 
bonds of the slave shall bo loosed. 
Endurance is a scene in the Dark Forest. 
In Faith Livingstone, the missionarv- 
doctor, prays that lus medicine shall 
restore the sick and shatter super¬ 
stition. In Renunciation he bids fare¬ 
well to Stanley, who would have him 
leave his self-imposed task. In Sacrifice 
two native servants look awe-stricken 
through the doorway 7 , to see their master 
dead on his knees by his truckle bed. 

These are the pictures which recall 
what Livingstone did and how he lived 
and died, but they 7 are not more moving 
than the room where he was born 

A Cradle by the Hearth 

It is a small room, with alcoves for 
two beds. The coverlet is of patchwork. 
A cradle is by the hearth. There arc two 
chairs and a chest of drawers. A clock 
ticks on the wall. When 116 y 7 ears ago 
such a clock ticked the appointed hour 
the vv'ord went forth Let there be Light, 
and David was appointed the torcli- 
bcarer to take it to a continent of depths 
then unknown. 

One thing occurs to us—that this 
room, if we think of it rightly 7 , is a 
remarkable example of the progress of 
the world. The room was in one of 24 
single-roomed houses in which the only 7 
sanitary accommodation was a sink 
on a stair. Yet the landlord of these 
houses was at the time considered an 
enlightened man 1 Pictures on page 9 
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U.S.A. SHAKES HANDS 
WITH THE EMPIRE 

PEOPLE’S ENTHUSIASM 
OVER A GREAT MEETING 

“ All the World Like One 
Big Noise ” for Peace 

AN EVENT FOR THE 
HISTORY BOOKS 

Not only the .British Empire, not 
only the English-speaking world, but 
men and women of goodwill wherever 
they may be have been thrilled by the 
news flashed through the ether from 
America to every continent. ' 

It is the beginning of a new hope for the 
world, the foundation of a new chapter 
of peace and goodwill among men. 

We need not believe that the 
Millennium has arrived in order to see 
the significance of the first visit of a 
British Prime Minister to the President 
of the United States. Much remains to 
be done, but " gratifying progress” was 
quickly made and there is to be a 
conference of the Great Naval Powers 
in London next January. 

Their Faces to the Dawn 

But in the presence of a great friend¬ 
ship small things fade and petty differ¬ 
ences , take their proper place. For the 
first time the two English-speaking nations 
have shaken hands and turned together 
with their faces to the Dawn. 

It is good to read the newspaper 
reports of this great adventure, the 
meeting between Ramsay MacDonald, 
the Board School boy of Lossiemouth, 
and Herbert Hoover, the Quaker’s son. 

When Mr. MacDonald arrived in New 
York guns boomed, the steamer sirens 
blew, motor-horns honked, the people 
cheered. All the world seemed one big 
noise, some journalist' wrote. 

The way of the British Prime Minister 
and his daughter through New York was 
like a wedding procession. Welcomers 
lined the streets, the bands played, 
streamers and confetti were hurled down 
from a thousand windows. 

An Unprecedented Welcome 

Washington repeated the tale that 
New York had told. Again the guns 
boomed, troops marched, but the cheer¬ 
ing came from assembled thousands upon 
thousands of people. Such a welcome 
has never been given in America to a 
king, nor to any but a national hero. 

The reason was plain to understand. 
Mr. MacDonald’s mission was above 
politics. It was above nationalities. It 
bore a great hope for the world. 

General Dawes, speaking in London 
on the night the British Prime Minister 
was the guest of President Hoover, 
spoke words which explained it all. 

That Old English Hymn 

" When I read of the acclaim that 
was given by hundreds of thousands 
of my fellow-countrymen to one of'the 
national figures of Britain, the country 
of their kinsmen, I seemed to hear above 
the roar of that crowd the chimes of 
Trinity Church, one of the oldest in my 
country, ringing out that old English 
hymn. We Love the place, O God.” 

When President Woodrow Wilson 
came to Europe in the last year of the 
war he was received with a resounding 
welcome by the people of Europe, and 
for the same reason. The common 
people saw in him a messenger of Peace. 
The desire for concord was there. The 
seeds of Peace were sown, and they have 
grown in the hearts of men. They are 
springing up now. 

The Prime Minister made it clear 
from his very first speech that lie has 
not gone to America to discuss the 
thorny questions which vex the minds 
of diplomatists and politicians and ex¬ 
perts. He has gone because he hoped to 
promote that will to peace without 
which the world is lost. The people 
of the world are with him. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS 

DOING THE WORK OF GOD 
IN THE WORLD 

Keynote of the Prime 
Minister’s Mission to America 

THE ROAD OF PEACE 

We take these passages from the memorable 
speech of the Prime Minister in the City Hall 
of New York. The speech was clearly heard in 
. all parts of England, being relayed by the 
B.B.C. 

A journalist who has known Mr. MacDonald 
since he entered Parliament- writes that “ he 
gripped his audience as I have not known him 
grip any audience at home.” 

I think we can say that this morning 
nation speaks to nation. 

We are not here as individuals, but as 
the representatives of our peoples. We 
stand here this morning shaking bands, 
meeting each other, greeting each other, 
because you, representing the United 
States, and I, representing Great Britain, 
feel that, looking forward into the 
future, we must be inspired by a new 
faith in fraternity, with a new courage 
to follow inspiring moral aims, and to 
supplement all our material achieve¬ 
ments by things that belong to the 
spiritual excellences of the peoples. 

Seeking New Worlds 

Through the gateway of New York 
have passed, generation after generation, 
millions of people seeking new worlds, 
seeking worlds that not only yield 
riches to their labour, but offer peace, 
comfort, and nourishment to their minds 
and to their souls. The United States is 
not merely a geographical or a material¬ 
istic expression. 

In the traditions that you will always 
cherish are the traditions of the exile, 
of the seeker, of the men and women 
who lifted up their eyes to the hills 
and looked to the West, and, finding that 
in the old lands the hand of tradition was 
too strong, the hand of the past too 
powerful, crossed the waters of the 
Atlantic', seeking happiness, peace, and 
comfort, not only to their bodies, but fo 
their minds and their souls. 

The Soul of America 

l venture to say, emboldened by your 
kindness, your skyscrapers can soar 
higher, your millions can mount up to 
untold numbers, your prosperity may go 
on by leaps and bounds, but America, 
most precious of all your possessions 
is your own soul, and I come here on 
this mission to meet your President in 
order that we two great nations, power¬ 
ful in the past and still more powerful 
in the future, shall shake hands and 
shall pledge ourselves, not to any 
alliance (those belong to the old bad 
order of things), but to common aspira¬ 
tions, that our two flags, wherever the 
work of God is to be done in this world, 
will be side by side in the doing of 
that work, that we shall be pledged to 
each other, competitive in nothing except 
to see which is to be the first of us to open 
the way to successful issues. 

Ah, if in the hurry and rush of public 
ways of life we could be road-menders ; 
opening out together new ways for 
human aspirations through the coming 
generations so that when our children and 
grandchildren grow up and have to 
face the world, at any rate there will be 
one road unimpeded, stretching to the 
horizon, the road of peace and the road 
of international understanding, inviting 
their feet to walk upon. 

That is in my heart. That is all I want 
to do. I pray for your p-rayers that it 
may succeed. 


GUSTAV STRESEMANN, 
PATRIOT 

THE MAN WHO SAVED 
GERMANY 

Great Statesman Who Brought 
Reconciliation to Europe 

THE STORY OF SIX YEARS 

The death of Gustav Stresemann ends 
the life that of all others was most 
important lo Europe ; what we must be 
glad and thankful for is that it was not 
ended sooner. 

Stresemann was Germany’s Foreign 
Minister for six years. At first he was 
also Chancellor (or Prime Minister), 
and whatever other Chancellor followed 
it was he who in those six years was the 
real leader of his country. 

The Way To Peace 

And what a six years ! At the begin¬ 
ning of them Germany was in chaos, com¬ 
mercially and financially, at odds with 
her neighbours, carrying on against 
them as best she could by diplomacy 
the losing struggle which on the battle¬ 
field had been ended by the Armistice. 
Stresemann taught her that the way to 
peace and reconciliation at home, was 
through peace and reconciliation abroad. 

Throughout those six years he strug¬ 
gled on two fronts. He wrung a 
reasonable settlement from the Allies 
in London, at Locarno, at Geneva, at 
The Hague ; and he wrung support for 
that settlement from resentful politicians 
at home. He found Germany an out¬ 
law among nations, angry and desperate; 
he has left her a respected member of 
the European Commonwealth, champion 
of all liberal causes, strong for peace, 
re-established in her own self-respect 
and in the respect of the world. 

All this ho achieved, but at tre¬ 
mendous cost in health, and for the 
last two years of his life he was fighting 
almost continually in the face qf 
disease whose progress could only have 
been stayed by absolute rest. 

The People’s Party 

In addition to his national leadership 
he was leader of one of Germany’s 
many political parties, that of the 
great industrialists, called the People’s 
Party, having himself been' a great 
industrial organiser. It was one of 
the middle parties, swayed between 
monarchism and republicanism, whose 
support was essential to an effective 
national policy. Much of his time and 
strength went in keeping this party 
true to his great policy of reconciliation, 
and what finally brought on the seizure 
from which he died was a long and 
stormy session of the party, at which 
the opponents of his plans came within 
an ace of success. 

If ever a man were a martyr to duty 
Gustav Stresemann was that man. He 
gave himself for the peace of Europe, 
and he laid the foundations of the new 
Germany, now taking such a worthy 
part in the peaceful development of 
Europe. 


A FOOTPRINT OF OLDEST 
AFRICA 

On the banks of the River Ingalele 
in. South Africa is a footprint which 
may be that of the earliest African who 
passed that way. 

It was found by Professor Cipriani, 
who was leading an Italian scientific 
expedition in the Northern Transvaal 
near the Limpopo. The footprint was 
graven in rock. It may have been that 
of a man earlier than the men of the 
earliest Stone Age. 


October 19 ; 1920 


THE SACRED MIRROR 

New Temple Every 
Twenty Years 

A PAGEANT OF JAPAN 

The Sacred Mirror of Japan, " half 
as old as Time,” has been enshrined 
among the Imperial Tombs. 

It was taken there with every sign 
of reverence and every symbol of 
pageantry, for, though the Japanese 
are the most modern of nations, they 
are in their worship of the Past the 
most ancient of peoples. 

The mirror is one of a trinity of 
treasures, of which the .other two are the 
sacred sword and the chaplet of the 
Japanese emperors. It is a circle of 
polished metal which simple folk in 
Japan still believe to have belonged to 
Amerterasu O-mikami, the Sun goddess. 
The Sun goddess was the divine Mother 
Eve of the Japanese people. She left 
her mirror to be a light and a beacon 
for the Isles of Nippon. ■ 

Her mirror must always be kept 
bright and clean. It must be housed 
in a dwelling that matches it for un¬ 
sullied cleanliness. Consequently every 
twenty years a new temple to contain 
the mirror is built of white wood. 

To the new shrine, gleaming white in a 
grove of pine trees, the mirror was taken, 
as for immemorial years it has been 
carried before, from the old shrine 
where it had been housed. The two 
shrines are close to one another. Beacons 
were lit at sundown. The old shrine was 
consumed by fire, and next day pilgrims 
came by thousands to the new. 


AN ECHO OF THE JAMBOREE 

From the platform of the League 
Assembly a pleasing act of homage was 
paid to the Great Jamboree and to Boy 
Scouts in general. 

" Surely,” said the delegate for 
Australia, speaking of his own visit 
there, “ this is one method by which 
the young men of all nations, whom 
we hope will one day take a prominent 
part in the affairs of their own coun¬ 
tries, may be encouraged to respect and 
honour each other and to help in the 
uplift of the human race generally.” 

A fine destiny for Scouts ! How many 
boys of the Jamboree, we wonder, will 
one day be sitting as delegates at the 
League Assembly or as representatives 
at its conferences ? They will be par¬ 
ticularly fitted for such positions by the 
knowledge and understanding of each 
other gained as Boy‘Scouts, no longer 
foreigners to each other but friends. 


THINGS SAID 

I wish people would treat parsons 
like human beings. Rev. Austin Lee 
We are losing our sense of adven¬ 
ture. Dame Katharine Purse 

Macbeth is a Penny Dreadful raised 
to the plane of genius. 

Mr. Beresford Ingram 

The British Empire is the biggest 
customer to us that any nation ever had. 

President of Brooklyn Bank 
I think a collision between a bus and 
myself would be an equal encounter. 

Air. G. K. Chesterton 

Two shillings in every pound earned 
in this country is earmarked for the 
Drink Trade. Mr. Angus Watson 

The Cenotaph is our universal monu¬ 
ment ; no other monument should be 
near it. Mr. J. H. Humphreys 

God does not delegate His power to a 
mascot. Bishop of Biimingham 

In school we learn how to keep our 
temper, and when to let it loose. 

Mr. Kipling 

The great purpose of art is to fill the 
world with beauty. Mrs. Snowden 
Blessed are the peacemakers. Jesus 
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SUN-RAYS FOR A HORSE • STEEPLEJACK’S GIFT • SKATING ON THE ROAD 





Sun-Rays for a Horse—This horse is under¬ 
going sun-ray treatment at the People’s 
Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor. 


Tons of Salt—The herring season is now in full swing at Yarmouth. Here we see 
barrels being filled with the salt in which the herrings are packed. 


Little Police Stations—This picture shows one 
of the new police boxes which are being set up 
in London suburbs. They are painted blue. 



Nelson's Day—Next IVIonday is Trafalgar Day, the 
anniversary of Nelson’s victory in 1805. Here .is 
the great sailor’s statue in Trafalgar Square. 


Horse-Power—There are few sights in the countryside more inspiring than that 
of the great farm horses, with the brasswork on their harness glittering in the 
sunshine. A girl is here seen with two entrants in a Surrey agricultural show. 


Steeplejack’s Gift—Every year Mr. Mackney, a 
steeplejack, paints the flagstaff of Westminster 
Hospital without charging anything for his work. 
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A Popular Lesson—Many little girls are among the pupils at a Blackheath riding school. 
Some of them are seen here in riding costume, ready for a lesson. 


Skating on the Road—Some of the members of a London roller-skating club are here seen 
taking an early morning spin along the road when practisina for a race to Brighton. 
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RUSSIA 

AN AGREEMENT ABOUT 
AN AGREEMENT 

A Very Important Talk at a 
Wayside Inn 

THINGS TO BE SETTLED 

The difficult problem of our relations 
with Russia has at last been put in the 
way of settlement. 

i Mr. Arthur Henderson, our Foreign 
Minister, had held a series' of meetings 
in London with the Russian Ambassador 
to France, M. Dovgalevsky, and one 
day while he was attending the Brighton 
conference of the Labour Party, of 
which he is secretary, he motored to 
Lewes ’ and. there, in an old-fashioned 
hotel, the agreement was made. 

Old Differences 

It is an agreement about an agree¬ 
ment. It was agreed that, if Parliament 
approves, a British ambassador shall be 
sent to Moscow and a Russian ambassa¬ 
dor shall be received in London, and 
that then all the old differences should 
be threshed out right away. That does 
not seem to take us very far, but it 
must be remembered that this is the 
first time there have been full ambassa¬ 
dors between the two countries since 
the Bolsheviks came into power. More¬ 
over, a condition of thus resuming 
diplomatic relations, as it is called, has 
been an understanding with the Russian 
■Government that it will stop men being 
sent to England, India, and other 
countries in the British Empire to try 
to convert them to Bolshevism. 

That has been one of the great diffi¬ 
culties between the two Governments, 
and it will be remembered that the last 
British Government expelled a Russian 
trade organisation called Arcos because 
it had allowed itself to be used for the 
spread of Bolshevism in England. 

Hitherto the Russian Government 
has politely explained that it does not 
itself control this Bolshevik “pro¬ 
paganda ” but that it is done by the 
Communist International, a separate 
body. But everybody knows that this 
is an excuse. We must suppose that it is 
now withdrawn. 

Questions for Settlement 

That is a very important decision, 
but there will be many others to be 
reached when the new Russian Ambas¬ 
sador conies to London. Some of the 
work was half done the last time Mr. 
MacDonald was Prime Minister, but a 
General Election followed and the agree¬ 
ments were never ratified. The first busi¬ 
ness will be to go over these agreements 
and see how far they hold good today. 

Then there is the question of a com¬ 
mercial treaty, the question of fishery 
rights, and the question how far the old 
treaties with the Government of the 
Tsar can be maintained today. And, 
finally, there are the money claims, 
Britain's claim for money lent, Russia’s 
claim for compensation for attacks 
made on her in the days after the war, 
and the claims of British traders and 
residents in Russia for the destruction 
and confiscation of their property. 

So it will be seen that there is still a 
great deal to agree about, and that is 
why we call the agreement made at Lewes 
an agreement about an agreement. 


THE SHIP AND THE WHALE 

Not for the first time has a steamship 
run into a whale. The steamer Yar¬ 
mouth from Boston to Xova Scotia has 
had this experience. 

It was an experience which, like that 
predicted by George Stephenson for the 
cow that obstructed the locomotive, 
proved very bad for the whale. 

The ship’s bow cut deep into the 
wnale, and the engines had to be 
reversed before it could be freed. The 
whale, a 50-foot leviathan, must have 
been asleep when the steamer all but cut 
the poor thing in two. 
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AULD KIRK AND FREE 
KIRK SHAKE HANDS 

Scotland United 

ONE GREAT CHURCH FOR 
THE NATION 

The Church's one Foundation 
Is Jesus Christ our Lord 
Scotland and the Church of Scotland, 
by one unifying act, have struck a 
blow which is one of the most significant 
acts of the Twentieth Century. 

The Old Church and the United Free 
Church, severed more than eighty years 
ago, have again become one. 

The Churches, as the C.N. has already 
explained, have long been considering 
this act of true religion, one that rises 
above the claims of rival creeds. The 
last step but one of the fusion was taken 
at the debates of the Church Assembly, 
which the Duke of York, as High Com¬ 
missioner, attended at Edinburgh in the 
summer on behalf of the King. Then it 
was that the resolutions which men of 
goodwill on both sides had long been 
pondering were sealed. 

The last act took place, also in Edin¬ 
burgh, when the Moderators of the Auld 


A Peace Year 

"V^Thy should we,not make this 
a disarmament year ? Why 
should we not mark all our activi¬ 
ties by a tremendous amount of 
concentration on this vast andpress- 
ing problem ? For what nobler 
cause could any Government or 
any party stand ? 

We are out in the interests of 
the common people everywhere 
to make war a thing of the past. 
We are out to end the waste and 
folly of that competitive system 
of armaments which has cost so 
much, which the nations still 
maintain, and which besmirches 
the name of our civilisation. 

Mr. Henderson, Foreign Secretary 


Kirk and the Free Kirk, following on the 
procession of the clergy and officers of 
the Churches to the hall of Assembly, 
shook hands in all solemnity on the 
deed that made the Churches one—a 
handshake in a huge omnibus garage 
where 12,000 people looked on. 

When Dr. Chalmers and his followers 
left the Old Church in 1843 they went 
out to found their little Free Church in 
the wilderness for the sake of a principle. 
They have come back now in "that 
" service which is perfect freedom.” The 
overlapping, the competition between 
two bodies of deeply-religious people who 
could not agree to differ is at an end. 

An Example to Christendom 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, in 
conferring the freedom of the City on 
Dr. John White of Glasgow and Prin¬ 
cipal Alexander Martin of Edinburgh, 
the two Moderators who have worked 
unwearyingly through twenty years of 
negotiations to bring about the fusion, 
spoke noble words in praise of its fulfil¬ 
ment. He saw in it the vision of a united 
Church, free and untrammelled. 

Scotland is strong and almost solid 
behind the efforts of her churchmen, and 
she may rejoice in having set an 
example to other branches of the Chris¬ 
tian Church who set dogma above faith 
or ritual before good works. 

We of the C.N. have deep sympathy 
with the small band of earnest people 
who still hold out from this great act of 
brotherhood, but who can deny that it is 
in unity alone that the Church can fulfil 
the task which changing times and 
thought impose on her ? 


Bournemouth Folk 
Forget Themselves 

" I raise my hat to Mr. H. Andrews,” 
writes Mr. Geoffrey Williams to a 
Bournemouth paper; and we, of the 
C.N., raise our hats to both Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Andrews. 

What Mr. Andrews did was to put out 
of its misery, swiftly, a horribly battered 
hare that had been so unfortunate as to 
wander into the central part of civilised 
Bournemouth, and was chased hither 
and thither by a number of people 
armed with umbrellas to hit it, or 
spreading mackintoshes to catch it, or 
kicking at it, till at last it was kicked 
almost to death. 

Hunted Through the Streets 

What Mr. Geoffrey Williams did was 
to write to the local paper and protest 
against what the paper had described as 
“ one of the most thrilling hunts seen 
in Bournemouth for some time.” 

That is not a very worthy way of 
describing one of the most disgust¬ 
ing things seen in Bournemouth for 
some time. 

Thrilling, indeed ! One of the most 
timid of God’s creatures, and one of the 
most harmless (except to farmers’ crops), 
ventures into the midst of a Bourne¬ 
mouth crowd in the afternoon. Instantly 
the chase begins near St. Stephen’s 
Church ; is carried on by the Town Hall, 
past Dr. J. D. Jones’s chapel, past the 
Roman Catholic church, till the terrified 
fugitive is kicked into insensibility 
opposite the General Post Office. 

What civilisation ! What humanity ! 
What sportsmanship ! Thrilling, indeed ! 
Even the reporter, who entered info the 
spirit of the mob with gusto, ended, as a 
second thought, with the admission that 
“ after such a good run ” the poor 
creature’s final torture was “ rather 
unnecessary.” 

Primitive Savagery 

The unfortunate innocent, it seems, 
was first seen “ loping leisurely across the 
roadway.” It had not counted on what 
is possible to civilised mankind. 

What could be more pleasing to 
Buddhist, or Brahmin, or Christian 
(unless he be debauched by the lust of 
blood-sport) than a wild hare “ loping 
leisurely ” amidst the homes of men ? 

Of course Bournemouth will be well 
ashamed of this sudden reversion to 
primitive savagery', and tens of its 
thousands of good people will salute 
Mr. Geoffrey Williams in thankfulness 
for his prompt protest. On behalf of the 
best people of Bournemouth, and of all 
kindly folk in England and everywhere, 
the C.N. greets the friends of this little 
dumb thing. 


THE TELETALKIES 

Among the many horrible nevr words 
which the march of science is bringing 
in its train is Teletalkies. The tele¬ 
vision broadcasting experiments which 
are to be made by Mr. Baird will not 
really be Teletalkies at the beginning 
because two wave channels would be 
required, one for the voice and one for 
the vision. As the B.B.C. can only 
spare one channel, the first demon¬ 
stration shows television first, and then 
sends the voice.in a succession of changes. 

For instance, a man’s face is seen for 
perhaps a minute as he is singing, then 
his face disappears and his song is heard 
instead. When we can see the man and 
hear him talk at the same time on a 
broadcast scale the entertainment will, 
! we are afraid, be called the Teletalkies. 


AN AMBASSADOR 
LOOKS BACK 

A Puritan Lad of 30D 
Years Ago 

GENERAL DAWES ON HIS 
FAMILY’S HOMELAND 

’ A young Puritan stonemason left 
Sudbury in Suffolk, in 1635, for the new 
country rising up across the seas. 

Today a descendant of this Puritan 
boy of fifteen has returned to Sudbury 
and been made a freeman of the town. 
He is General Dawes, the American 
Ambassador. 

In a few words to the Sudbury child¬ 
ren' on the Market Hill, General Dawes 
told them that he had been thinking 
a good deal that day about those for¬ 
gotten parents who in the America of 
those early times had formed an un¬ 
broken chain from the North down to 
Florida, and in the movement of civilisa¬ 
tion toward the West first conquered 
and then subdued the wilderness. 

Standing Against the Crowd 

" They are common ancestors of all 
of us here,” he said. " There is just 
one lesson that old people as well as 
young people can learn from their lives ; 
that they were not afraid to stand against 
the crowd. It is the weak man who 
follows the crowd, and in these days 
when the temptations are so cheap, and 
it is so easy to be a bad boy or a bad 
girl, we can be sure that a thought now 
and then of those people who went across 
the ocean will do us a great deal of good.” 

Speaking to the Mayor and officials 
of the town the Ambassador declared 
that no nation had dealt more success¬ 
fully with her war problems than Britain, 
and no nation, in his judgment, had 
a more encouraging industrial future. 


THE VANISHED RADIUM 

People who are always mislaying 
pencils, or spectacles, or collar-studs, or 
brooches, will sympathise with the 
feelings of a nurse at Sunderland 
Infirmary when she discovered after an 
operation that two tubes of radium 
had vanished. 

Of course every man and woman in 
the operating theatre was positive he 
or she had not thrown them away, but 
it was clear that someone had. The 
likeliest thing was that they had been 
put in the incinerator and tipped with 
the ashes into the sea. 

The tubes contained radium which was 
valued at ^135 in money. They were 
worth much more in human health and 
happiness. 

So Armstrong College sent a delicate 
instrument called an electroscope from 
Newcastle, and an exciting hunt began 
in the drains. There at long last the 
tubes were found, uninjured. 

It would be a great blessing if some 
clever man would invent a nice cheap 
electroscope which would locate lost 
pencils, spectacles, and collar-studs. 


.. A STONE FROM THE ABBEY 

From the North Front of Westminster 
Abbey, with which the restorers were 
busy 45 years ago, a block of stone 
plunged on to the pavement. 

It was not a historic stone of the 
Abbey, but a bit of the sandstone with 
which the North Front was defaced in 
the last century when the restorers set 
about the mistaken task of trying to 
alter and improve it. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cader Idris.Kad-er Id-ris 

Hilo.Hee-lo 

Tsitsikhar.Tset-se-kar 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



BAFFIN LAND'S ICE-CAP 
The Canadian explorer Donald 
Macmillan claims to have found 
in the south of Baffin Land the 
Pleistocene ice-cap's last trace, 
covering 200 square miles. 




SEAWEED FOR DEER 
Reindeer in Russian 
Lapland at this season 
move down to the Arctic 
coast, where they feed 
on seaweed. Each Lapp 
family owns from fifty 
to two hundred animals. 


THE ESKIMO’S HOME 
The Eskimos have now packed 
up their tents of skin and have 
gone into houses built of snow, 
stones, or sods in which they 
will spend the winter. 


THE ARCTIC’S LATE THAW 
There is more clear water in 
late autumn than in summer 
along Siberia’s Arctic coast, the 
warm water from the rivers 
having helped to thaw the ice. 



VISITING THE LIONS 
The lions that recently 
held up cars west of 
Nairobi continued in 
possession of the road 
for several days and 
hundreds of people came 
to watch them at play. 


TRINIDAD’S COCOA 
The gathering of the cocoa pods 
has now begun in the rich island 
of Trinidad, after the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria the Empire's chief 
cocoa-producing colony. 


A QUARRYMAN’S LUCK 
While working an old quarry 
near Nairobi for building stone 
a contractor discovered a deposit 
of opal, the beautiful almost 
transparent stone used for gems. 


SLAUGHTER OF OPOSSUMS 
It is estimated that Queensland 
trappers killed a million opos¬ 
sums, valuable for their skins, 
in the four weeks in which the 
State allows them to be hunted. 


ANOTHER WRONG TO 
BE RIGHTED 
Compulsory Motor Insurance 

When a careless motorist damages 
people and things he should at least 
pay for the privilege. 

Many people drive motor-cars who 
have very little money behind them, 
and when they do damage, as they 
frequently do, the victims know that 
it is useless to bring an action for 
damages. That is very unfair, and so 
there has been a demand for a long 
time that every motor-car user should 
be required by law to take out an in¬ 
surance policy enabling him to pay for 
any damage he does. 

Now we are told that this is to be 
made legal in the new Road BilL the 
Minister of Transport is to bring in. 
This means that a person injured will 
be able to obtain compensation whether 
the injurer is rich or poor. A man who 
cannot pay a big sum after an accident 
can at least make a small annual pay¬ 
ment to an insurance company to cover 
the risk. If he cannot do that it is not 
fair for him to drive a car, and he must 
leave motoring to others. 

A TRAGEDY OF THE NENE 
Fate of Thousands of River Fish 

At Peterborough thousands of fish 
of the River None have paid the penalty 
of death for somebody’s carelessness. 

Roach, pike, dace, bleak, and bream 
ncre found floating dead down the 
river for about a mile above the Town 
Bridge. Others were gasping on the banks. 

It w as some pollution that had brought 
about the calamity, for stranger than 
the sight of the dead was the sight 
of shoals of living fish that had taken 
refuge in an inlet of the river in order to 
escape the pollution of the mam stream. 

Many hundreds of these were col¬ 
lected in water tanks and transported 
to the upper reaches of the Nene, and, 
having been returned to the water there, 
recovered their vitality. 


THE ADMIRAL’S FLAG 
A Salute to the Firecrest 

Never in all its journeyings in lonely 
seas was such an honour paid to the 
Firecrest, Alain Gerbault’s little cutter, 
as when she came to Paris. An admiral’s 
flag was hoisted at her masthead. 

Admiral Yiolette, chief of the French 
Naval Staff, came to pay a visit to the 
lone voyager in his cabin.- Many hand¬ 
some compliments were paid him. The 
Minister of Marine competed with the 
Paris Municipality in handing bouquets. 

While these honours were being paid 
Alain Gerbault had to come out into 
the open. Before that he had been 
seeking solitude in his cabin for some 
hours while enthusiasts waited on the 
quay of the Pont Alexandre, where the 
Firecrest was moored by the side of a 
torpedo-boat. 

Alam would be more than human if 
he were not pleased with all these 
compliments ; but the memory he will 
prize most if ever he seeks the seas 
again will be the thought that at the 
masthead of Ins little boat there once 
flew the admiral’s flag—a tribute from 
a sailor to a sailor. 


MIXING THE CURRENTS 
A Big Ben Feat 

We all know about synthetic food, 
synthetic rubber, and what not ; now 
wc arc to have synthetic bell chimes. 

Big Ren has, in fact, been reproduced 
synthetically at the famous wireless 
station K.D.K.A. in the United States. 
A number of electric oscillators, each 
giving a certain note, have been selected 
by musicians, and by mixing them in 
a very scientific mannei the exact 
character of Big Ben’s tones has been 
imitated. So Big Ben’s notes arc 
heard today in America from a mixture 
of electric currents ! 


CHILDREN OF THE 
CANALS 

They Must Live Ashore 

The education of the child population 
of our canal boats has always been a 
difficult problem, and a drastic solution 
is coming before Parliament.. 

A Bill was introduced in the last 
Parliament, and will be introduced 
again in this, prohibiting children under 
14 altogether from either living or 
travelling in a canal boat. This means, 
of course, that every bargee with a 
family must set up a home for them 
ashore and leave them there during his 
long journeys. 

Naturally the bargees are up in arms 
against the separation from their families. 
They claim that the children are safer, 
happier and healthier on the barges 
than they would be in the kind of homes 
that could be found for them ashore. 

But it is pointed out that there have 
been several cases of children being 
killed when barges were being loaded, or 
drowned through falling into canals. 

THE ALT THAT REFUSED 
TO ALTER 
An Obstinate River 

How hard it is to make an old river 
learn new tricks is shown bv the diffi¬ 
culties experienced u ith the River Alt at 
Crosby near Liverpool. It refuses to 
leave its bed. 

It had been 1-oped that by blasting 
and digging a new channel for the Alt 
the river would shorten its course and 
the erosion of the neighbouring coast 
would cease because the estuary would 
not silt up. 

But, just when everything seemed 
ready, and the middle of the new- channel 
w-as deepened so that the tides might 
scour it and the river alter its way 
accordingly, the weather broke. 

The westerly gales brought fresh silt 
into the channel and the River Alt 
remains obstinately w'liere it w-as. 


DISARMAMENT 
Facts and Food for Thought 

By Our League Correspondent 

“ He w-ho goes slowly goes well,” says 
an Italian proverb, but Lord Cecil says : 
“ You must advance. If you press your 
caution to such an extent as to stand 
still, then you are no nearer your goal.” 

He is talking, of course, about the 
need to limit and reduce armaments 
because, he says (and surely we all agree): 
" There is only one form of security 
worth having, only one form of safety for 
the world in future, and that is Peace ; 
nothing else than Peace. That is the 
great security, and you will have no form 
of established Peace unless you can 
reduce and limit armaments ” 

Lord Cecil knows about as much of 
this subject as any. man living, and 
w'hen he talks we should be stupid if we 
did not listen. He is convinced that the 
manufacture of war material, tanks and 
bombs and poison-gas and all the rest ot 
the ghastly collection, is at the very 
heart of the problem. He speaks of the 
mechanisation of the armies, machines 
in the place of men and hoiscs, and 
says that is bound to go on ” The 
ingenuity of man constantly invents new 
means of destroying his fellow-creatures, 
constantly invents new machines of 
war. You cannot check the ingenuity of 
man, but what you can do is to limit 
the amount of money which sha'l be 
spent in perfecting these machines and 
in making stiff more terrible the means 
of destruction. Unless yon do that you 
have done nothing.’’ 

Certain other principles on which 
disarmament must proceed were empha¬ 
sised by Lord Cecil m his speech to the 
September Assembly. They seem 
obvious enough — that the three arms 
of sea, land, and air must be dealt with 
alike and on the same broad principles, 
and that if armies are to be limited it 
can only be done by limiting numbers or 
by limiting the period of Service. 
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The Candle Goes Out 

n one of his poems Victor Hugo 
says the Universe is a great 
wheel which cannot turn round 
without crushing someone. 

It is sadly true, we fear. The 
best of all changes hurts some¬ 
body. We cannot have the electric 
light without putting the candle 
out of work. 

The other day an old cabman 
who had died, not unwillingly, 
left a tragic little note to say that 
only a man who had loved a 
horse as a friend could under¬ 
stand what it had cost him to sell 
his. The cabman’s wife said he 
could no longer get anv fares 
and the horse had to go, but the 
poor old man kept imagining he 
saw its eyes looking at him. 

And the_ other clay, too, we 
heard of * the passing-on of 
another man who had outlived 
Ins tiade. Walter Jarvis, who 
was between eighty and ninety 
years old, must surely have been 
the last rush candle-maker. Now 
his last candle has gone out. 

For more than sixty years he 
made shapely candles by hand 
in the same factory. He was a 
great giver of light to the world, 
and a good and patient worker, 
well content. But the great 
wheel called Progress was rolling 
on toward a new-fangled thing 
called gas, and then to another 
mystery called electric light. 
Fewer candles were wanted, and 
they were made by machinery. 

Among the nursery books 
which delighted our grand¬ 
parents was one which told about 
a rather naughty little girl 
called Rosamund. Professor 
Tonks has immortalised one of 
her misadventures in a picture 
which hangs in the Tate Gallery 
entitled Rosamund and the 
Purple Jar. Those who have 
read that improving volume will 
know just how Air. Jarvis made 
his candles, for Rosamund’s 
father was always taking his 
children to see how things were 
manufactured. Papa in his 
chimney-pot hat and his bright 
blue coat and Rosamund in her 
little bonnet and crinoline saw 
the carefully chosen rushes dipped 
in boiling tallow fat over and 
over again till they were the 
right thickness. 

We know an old lady who 
lived next to a tallow candle 
factory in her childhood. She 
is 8o now, but she has not 
forgotten how she used to suffer 
from the evil smell of boiling tal¬ 
low. It is just as well that we 
have moved on to electric light. 

But wax candles will always 
be made to set off old silver and 
brass and crystal with their soft 
light. There is poetry in candle¬ 
light, but Shakespeare could 
never have said : 

IIow far that little gas jet throzvs 
his beams ! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world. 


The Happy Day 

A good lady who appears in slum 
homes with parcels of baby 
clothes, or invalid food, or advice 
about sickness, found one of her friends 
smiling like a June day. 

Some time ago she had found her in 
tears. Her husband, who never earned 
much, had been thrown out of work 
by a strike, and they had had to apply 
to the Guardians for help. It was the 
first time it had happened, and her 
self-respect was humbled. But now 
what a change! 

“ This is my happy day,” she told 
the worker, who told our bright young 
friend the East End Star. “ At last I 
have enough to pay back the Guardians 
the money we had in the strike.” 

She had been making umbrella 
straps at two shillings a gross. By 
innumerable weary hours the brave 
woman had earned her happy day. 

© 

Out of Sight 

Another ugly thing has gone from 
s the public gaze. 

' The British Legion has received 
from the Newmarket Council a present 
of a German gun, with instructions 
to take it out of the public sight. 

The Legion has sold it for old iron, 
and turned its value into happiness. 

How glad the men who won the 
war must have been to be able thus 
to lend a hand at winning the peace ! 
t® 

In the Children’s Ward 

jyjtciiAEL and Leslie lay side by side 
in hospital cots. 

Michael was a swarthy little chap 
from a caravan, and Leslie a regular 
little Saxon with blue eyes, red cheeks, 
and yellow hair. They were both 
about three and a half, and what one 
had the other wanted. 

Leslie could not have solids and 
Michael could, but directly a plate of 
jelly arrived for Leslie there came a 
pipe from Michael's cot: “And Michael 
too, Sister ! Michael too ! ” 

Later some beautiful fruit was 
brought to Leslie by his very poor but 
devoted parents. Never a grape was 
put to his lips but the cry arose 
“ Michael too. Sister ! Michael too! ” 
In the evening a horrid little bottle 
was brought out, and however deep 
Leslie buried his head in the pillows 
he must always have his medicine in 
the end. Then it was that Leslie, not 
Michael, would say, 

Michael too, Sister! Michael loo ! 
© 

A Prayer for the Love of Beauty 

0 God of beauty, oft revealed 
In dreams of human art. 

In speech that flows to melody, 

In holiness of heart, 

Teach us to ban all ugliness 
That blinds our eyes to Thee, 

Till all shall know the loveliness 
Of lives made fair and free. 

deary Hall?"! Tavcedy 


The Boy on the Rocks 

'J’iie quality which strikes every 
foreigner most in this country is, 
no doubt, the famous British self- 
control. I cannot forget the story of 
the boy who, bird-nesting, got himself 
into a very perilous position on high 
rocks, and who when rescued after 
hanging there for four and a half hours 
remarked : “ I am afraid I shall be 
late for lunch.” 

Wife of the Estonian Minister 
© 

Tip-Cat 

A film writer finds that Outdoor Life 
spoils our feet for the films. It must 
be stopped. 

0 

We read that X-rays can see through 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. That is 
nothing; anybody can. 

□ 

ere is nothing nicer than to have a 
friend you can trust. But it is quite 
nice to have one who can pay his way. 
0 

A pessimist thinks life is just a matter 
of choosing the lesser of two evils. 

Except when you 
do not get the one 
that you chose. 

0 

Dentistry is de¬ 
scribed as an 
art. But few den¬ 
tists draw any¬ 
thing except teeth. 
0 

D j fre are to be 
great Post 
Office reforms — 
pens that will write 
and real blotting 
paper. 

a 

Jn some offices, it 
is complained, 
the clerks have to 
wash in the basement. Several refuse to 
descend to what is so beneath them. 

0 

Wuat should be done, asks a house¬ 
wife, when the coalman delivers 
short weight ? Give him the sack. 

0 

Fruit is now being produced by 
electricity. But you can’t eat 
the electric currents. 

0 

Jt is said that men like to do something 
they know nothing about. They 
often like to talk of the same. 

© 

The Great Unities 

W iiil e cherishing- the historical 
past and engaging in all healthy 
rivalries of genius, skill, and work, we 
will remember the wider unities of a 
humane civilisation. 

The Prime Minister to U.S.A, 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Receiving a legacy of £700, a man 
who has had unemployment pay 
since 1927 has repaid £69 to the 
Edmonton Guardians. 

J^ady Cowdray has now completed 
a gift of £25,000 to Colchester. 
f j[Tls thief who stole the War Secre¬ 
tary’s watch has returned it. 


The Sun Was Falling 
Off to Sleep 

Dedicated to all who are ashamed of the 
hare-hunters in the streets of Bournemouth 
a few weeks ago, as reported on another page. 

'T’he Sun was falling off to sleep 
Upon his clouded bed ; 

You seemed to see him blink his 
eyes 

And nod his weary head ; 

He turned the heathered hill to 
gold 

And all the pines to red. 

A lark was singing in the sky ; 

You heard it, far away, - 
With bleatings of the folded flock 
And hum of insects’ play, 

And all those gentle sounds that 
lull 

The slumber of a day. 

{Jut in the glory and the peace 
That clothed the flaming 
heath 

One sad and piteous sound was 
heard, 

A little sobbing breath, 

Where, wounded, under bracken- 
fronds 

A rabbit bled to death, 

Brother, to him the great Sun 
called, 

With every day that dies 
Ten million things that love the 
light 

Close evermore their eyes ; 

You are but one who will not see 
Tomorrow’s dawn arise. 

Monarch, replied the dying 
thing, 

Humble 1 am, I know, 

But I have loved this heathered 
hill 

Where now my blood doth flow ; 
I feel that it were sweet to stay 
And that tis sad to go. 

Who knows but you may live 
again ? 

The great Sun kindly said ; 
Think on that thought and 
cease with sobs 
To vex my glorious bed. 

If he who wounded you shall 
live- 

He ceased ; the thing was dead. 

Down sank the Sun ; a silver 
dusk 

Swift o’er the heather stole, 

Veil after veil the night let fall, 
And silence held the whole ; 

The Moon came nursing in her 
' arms 

A little furry soul. Haiold Begbie 

Let There Be Light 

HThe dark is solemn, 

1 But Light is laughter, 
Behold it dancing 
On wall and rafter ! 

A smile, a jester, 

A dimple-giver, 

Behold it glancing 
On sea and river ! 

O solemn people 

To frown is sinning ! 

For all was darkness 
In Time’s beginning, 

But God loves laughter 
And children playing, 

So Light was summoned 
With God’s first saying. 
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The green squares of London 


THE PEOPLE’S 
PARADISE 

GUARDING THE BEAUTY 
OF THE COUNTRY 

Public Inquiry Into the Scheme 
for National Parks 

LOVELY LITTLE DOVEDALE 

It is good news that the Government 
has decided to appoint a Commission 
to consider the whole question of National 
Parks, with a view to the preservation 
of great places and increasing the oppor¬ 
tunities of recreation for the people. 

A Conference has been taking place 
in Manchester to discuss the whole 
question of the preservation of the 
countryside. 

No place could have been more suit¬ 
able than Manchester for such a confer¬ 
ence. Four districts with various forms 
of attraction are grouped within easy 
reach of that energetic centre. Most 
impressive and farthest afield are the 
fine mountain regions of the Lake 
Country and Snowdonia, unsurpassed 
on the Farth for concentrated grandeur 
and beauty in limited spaces. Each of 
them can be crossed in any direction 
by a vigorous walker in a day. 

Dainty Beauty in Rocky Wildne-s 

Then, closer at hand, are the great, 
lonely, practically untenantccl moor¬ 
lands in which the Derwent, Ewden, 
Ashop, Noe, and Kinder rise, the 
culmination of the Peak Country ; and 
in contrast there is, on a miniature scale 
between Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
the secluded and most exquisite vale of 
the Dor e, where a dainty beauty is set 
in a frame of iockv wildness. Who can 
wonder that Manchester, so surrounded 
near and far, is a city of ramblers, vying 
in that honourable distinction with 
Sheffield, which is built on the eastern 
foot of the moorlands. 

Unseen by the Motorist 

Already there has- been promising 
talk of making comprehensive National 
Parks of the Lake District and Snowdo¬ 
nia, regions of which something (but how 
little !) can be seen from the motor-car. 
These areas have many friends, and the 
reasons for nationalising them are over¬ 
whelming. But what of the other areas, 
the Peak and little retiring Dovedale ? 
They simply cannot be seen at all by 
die motorist. Whoever would know 
them must walk. We trust they will not 
be forgotten. They have introduced to 
natural beauty many thousands of the 
dwellers in the crowded industrial towns 
near by, and they should be brought for¬ 
ward for sympathetic consideration. 

One of the difficulties that will 
certainly arise is that of grappling with 
such large and diverse claims as these 
four areas present. The Derbyshire 
moorlands involve sporting rights. Large 
tracts of them have never been frankly 
free, though they have always been 
crossed, more or less surreptitiously, by 
the adventurous. The Lake District and 
the Welsh mountains have been, and are, 
open, and so are not lost to the rambler 
while they are waiting for national 
preservation and regulation. What might 
be done, as a beginning and a model, is 
the nationalising of Dovedale. 

Open to the Spoiler 

It is compact. It needs care. Its 
beauty is of a character open to the 
spoiler. It can be taken charge of by the 
nation as perhaps the most exquisitely 
English thing in England. It teems with 
history. It is the Angler’s Paradise, 
harmonising with the spirit of Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. It has laid 
its undefinable charm on every sensitive 
man and woman who has ever trod its 
slender footway. 

If nothing else is actually done as the 
result of this Manchester Conference we 
hope that, as an earnest of greater things 
foretold, a way of rescuing this gem-like 
little place of great beauty will be dis¬ 
covered and adopted. 


T ondon's 460 Garden Squares will 
■*— 1 have to be kept for the Londoner. 
A Bill is on its way to Parliament to 
see that they are. 

Without them London woidd cease to 
be the London that we know, the great, 
bulky, overgrown, noisy, and dusty place 
where dust and noise and ugliness can 
yet be borne because hardly anywhere 
can the Londoner walk without seeing a 
splash of green. 

It may be only a plane tree springing 
like a miracle in a railed corner between 
the warehouses, or a plot of courageous 
grass in a forgotten City graveyard. 
But mostly it is the refreshing green of 
the square gardens. 


E ach nation can do one thing better 
than its neighbours. Low-lying 
Holland, by force of circumstances, has 
found out the best methods of reclaiming 
land from the sea. 

Several weeks har e latelv been spent 
in Holland by a party of Frenchmen 
who have been studying this special 
knowledge of Dutch workmen, for a 
vast project has been taken up by the 
French State Railways and the Govern¬ 
ment. They propose to reclaim 860 
miles of marshland in the Vendee, 
Charente Inferieure, and Deux Sevres. 
If this district can be reclaimed it will 
mean that 250,000 head of cattle will be 
raised every year for the meat supply 
of France. 


They are costly places, so costly that 
many a builder has cast an envious, 
speculative eye on them, in the hope 
of-rearing eligible blocks of offices or 
flats on their site. But to the Londoner 
they are priceless. They represent the 
last brave struggle of London to remain 
a Garden City. 

They must be preserved. They are 
breathing spaces not only for smoke- 
filled lungs, but for jaded minds. London 
is not the only city that must in self- 
preservation keep them ; other great 
towns of the Midlands and the North 
need such green islets. But of London 
more than of any other place are they 
the green abodes of peace. 


Railway engineers and an expert 
from the .Ministry of Agriculture are at 
present summing up the difficulties to 
be overcome, and will duly make a 
report on their findings. 

The Dutch Government is interested 
in the scheme, and experts from Holland 
have already been to see the French 
marshlands, which are flooded in winter 
and dry in summer. It is probable 
that colonies of Dutch workmen will 
be sent to France to grapple with the 
difficulties. 

Long ago Cardinal Richelieu studied 
a scheme for making use of this waste 
land. Since then engineering has made 
such progress that it is very likely the 
French will see this dream soon realised. 


RENEWING HIS YOUTH 
LIKE THE EAGLE 

OLD NANSEN YOUNG 

His Last Great Voyage and 
Its Great Purpose 

WEATHER STATIONS FOR 
THE FUTURE 

Nansen, one of our greatest Arctic 
explorers, is not satisfied. He must 
seek the Pole again, though lie L 
nearing seventy. 

This time he will go by airship. 
Undaunted by the tragic fate of the 
Italia and those who perished after her 
failure, he will set out next April in the 
Graf Zeppelin the German Government 
is to lend him. In spite of all he has 
done in Arctic exploration, and in 
spite of his seventy years, he is looking 
forward to this expedition as the most 
important of his career. 

Doing the World a Service 

It may well prove to be so, ior no 
man can say till his last hour has come 
what were the most important hours ot 
his life. This expedition is to be 
undertaken in no daring spirit ot 
adventuring where none has gone 
before, but to do the world a service 
by laying the foundations of world 
weather forecasting. 

The summers of drought and the 
winters of rain of the British Isles, as 
well as of Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
and other northern countries of Europe, 
are governed by what takes place north 
of the Arctic Circle in the season before. 
According as it is warm or cold there 
1 beyond the normal so does the line ot 
the invisible weather barrier, the Arctic 
Front, shift and waver. 

Aceording as that invisible line is 
farther north or south, so the cyclones, 
borne on the never-ceasing westerly 
current of the upper air, are bumped oit 
so that they cross the British Isles or 
sail north of them. So, accordingly, 
the rain and the depressions which the 
cyclones bring either hit these islands 
or miss them. 

Where the Cydones Come From 

What Nansen wants to do is some 
day to establish floating observation 
posts among the ice-packs of the Far 
North, so that from there weather 
reports of what was happening on these 
cvclone breeding-grounds might be 
wirelessed. But the expedition which lie 
will lead next spring does not hope loi- 
so much as that; it is going to spy out 
the Polar Sea. 

It will make three trips of five days 
each, setting out from the mooring-mast 
at Tromso near the North Cape, and 
scouting over Spitsbergen and North 
Greenland to Fairbanks m Alaska. 
Then a round cruise will be made about 
the Pole and its domains. Lastly the 
ship will come home by the north coast 
of Siberia. What a journey ! How 
incredible it would have seemed in the 
far-off days when Nansen set out on his 
five-years journey in the Fram ! 

Short Cuts Over the Pole 

Some day, no doubt, such voyages 
will have lost their -wonder. Airships 
will take short cuts over the Pole to 
save the time of their American or 
Asiatic passengers. Weather posts will 
foretell storms days before they come, 
and will predict the types of weather 
Europe may expect weeks, months, or a 
year in advance. 

But the voyage of Nansen about the. 
Pole, in the airship that has already 
sailed round the world, may hope to 
be remembered as the pioneer step in 
the new World Weather knowledge. 
It is no wonder that the great old 
explorer seeks to renew his youth in 
making it. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 



This enormous jewfish weighing 437 pounds was caught off Hermosa Beach in the United 
States. The little boy could not believe it was a real fish until he had inspected it at close 
quarters with the aid of a step-ladder. 


Land From the sea 
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The Long Drought Over 


PRAY SILENCE 
FOR SCIENCE 

Pavlov to Work in Peace 

RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND 
AN OLD PROFESSOR 

Old Professor Pavlov is to pass tlie 
rest of his long and illustrious life in a 
peace and quietness which many of us 
might envy in this noisy world. 

It is a Government order. The 
Russian Government, which no one 
would accuse of not making a noise in 
the world, has decreed that the scientific 
labours of this great old Russian 
physiologist must not be disturbed by 
clamour. 

No motor-car may hoot its noisy 
way past the laboratory in the street of 
Leningrad where he is at work. No 
other vehicle must pass by there ; no 
vociferous boys. No dogs may bark ! 
The great Pavlov must be left to think 
m silence. 

Honouring Science 

This is all the more creditable to the 
Russian Government because Professor 
Pavlov has not always been silent about 
them. He has said what he thought, 
and spoken it out loud. Nevertheless, 
the Russian Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars has voted fqo.ooo for his 
continued researches. 

It is a pleasant thing to see in these 
gloomy days of Russia the politicians 
honouring science, which should be 
above all conflict, though unhappily 
there are many examples of the terrible 
share that science has in the weapons 
of strife. 

But the great minds among warriors, 
and statesmen have always given to 
science its place apart. Napoleon gave 
Captain Cook the freedom of the seas 
during our wars with France, and Eng¬ 
land did as much for La Perouse. 

All the world has done honour to the 
greatness of Professor Pavlov’s re¬ 
searches in physiology and the nervous 
system, and it is right that he should 
have honour in his own country. 

THE OLD MAN IN THE 
WORKHOUSE 
Was He Descended From 
Cleopatra ? 

Does Cleopatra sleep in Paris ? asked 
the C.N. the other day. 

Now it is tempted to ask if Cleopatra’s 
descendant sleeps in London. -An old 
man has died in the Hampstead Poor 
Law Hospital who claimed that the 
famous queen was his ancestor. He had 
maintained the astonishing boast all his 
life, and said that Jcuba, the name of 
one of Cleopatra’s nephew’s, -had been 
retained in his family for many centuries. 

It sounds a fairy story, yet stranger 
things have happened. .Stripped of 
power, wealth, and splendour, the seed of 
great kings would jealously keep alive 
the memory of the past. Generation 
after generation would hand on the 
proud tradition, till at last the line came 
to an end in one old man who had 
nothing left but his pride. • 

Perhaps,' after all, the man-who died 
in the workhouse may have descended 
from the famous queen. 


A WOMAN AND A BULL 

A brave Welshwoman has lpeen 
awarded a certificate of honour by the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Janet Edwards w r orks for Thomas 
Owen, a farmer of Clynnog. One day 
he was attacked by his bull, who tossed 
and mauled the man and would have 
killed him. But the brave woman 
rushed in and diverted the _ bull’s 
attention to herself, so that the injured 
man w’as able to crawl away to safety. 

Luckily she is as nimble as she 
is plucky, and both man and woman 
escaped with their lives. 


ZWne or two extraordinary revelations 
have been made by the long drought, 
now happily broken in most parts of the 
country. 

The first thing to observe is that 
even on sandy soils the land has shown 
a remarkable power of conserving 
moisture. 

What saves plants in dry weather is 
the principle'of capillary attraction. 
If we plunge a tiny tube into a basin of 
water we find that the water rises in the 
tube above the level of the water in the 
basin. That is a simple case of capillary 
attraction. If we regard the soil as 
made up of tiny little channels (or 
capillaries) between the particles, we 
realise that water rises in these channels 
from below just as it rises in our tube 
plunged into a basin. 

Burned Common Recovering 

The drought has shown us how 
wonderfully this principle works. It 
cannot, of course, repair all the mischief 
caused by a great drought ; but it does 
mitigate it to an almost incredible 
extent. The writer has before his eyes 
a common which was so completely 
burned up last spring that not a vestige 
of green remained. Yet, in spite of the 
great drought, it is already covered with 
growth of various sorts. 

British pastures have, of course, 
suffered and in many cases have become 
scorched, looking like the winter plains 
of North America, yet we find that the 
animals on farms have thrived far 
better than could reasonably have been 
expected. The Ministry of Agriculture 
reports the strange fact that in parts of 
the North of England where there has 
been more rain than in the South it is 
doubtful whether the sheep are looking 
as well as in the South, where the 
pastures have suffered so badly ! 

Value of Short Grass 

An explanation is offered of this 
phenomenon. Dr. Woodman of Cam¬ 
bridge tells us that short grass, both in 
fresh condition and in air-dried condi¬ 
tion. has a high feeding value. Now in 
the South, all through this dry summer, 
short herbage has been eaten in air- 
dried form. This has mitigated the 
trouble, because while there was less 
grass it seems to have been of a high 
nutritive value. 

There is another moral attaching to 
this. It is surely that even in normal 
years the farmers would do well to 
maintain herbage in a uniformly short 
leafy state. 

-There is also the important point 
that farmers should grow more lucerne, 
which is almost the only forage plant 
which thrives under dry conditions. 
Lucerne grows well on thin soils, for its 
roots penetrate the sub-soil. It can 
either be made into hay or cut in the 
green for fodder. It is extraordinarily 
.valuable in places, like Australia, which 
are visited by drought, and it would 
have been a blessing if more lucerne 
had been grown in the country this year. 

The Search for Water 

With the breaking of our drought, 
with rain returning in generous^showers, 
rivers filling up, and.springs beginning 
to flow once more, the face of Nature will 
soon enable us to forget the parching 
days, to take our baths with an easy con¬ 
science, and to grieve no more over the 
mute appeal of the gardens for water. 

1 Our own experiences, however, make it 
startling to reflect that there are parts 
of the habitable globe where drought 
has been in existence as many years as 
ours lasted weeks.- Only those who 
have lived in the Tropics can convey 
to minds in the temperate zone what 
such conditions actually mean. 

There are parts of Africa, peopled by 
natives with their cattle, where drought 
lasts for years, where life is sustained 


only by moving from place to place to 
dig down to water in the dried river¬ 
beds, and by exploring far and near for 
bulbs which contain food and moisture. 

In one case a native tribe was in 
despair because white missionaries 
begged them to forsake superstition 
and the witch doctors whom they 
regarded as rain-makers. What alter¬ 
native had the white men to offer ? 
The answer was that they should move 
forty miles to a river, tut a canal linking 
up with the river, and so secure water 
for their crops. 

River Runs Dry 

This was done in the second year of 
the drought. Still no rain fell. In the 
fourth year the river itself ran dry. 
Crocodiles were left stranded. All the 
fish with which the river had teemed 
were left exposed. With that extra¬ 
ordinary animal telegraphy which no 
man can explain hyenas gathered from 
all quarters to eat the fish. 

One wonder of that terrible time was 
that although animals were almost as 
frantic as men in their search for food 
and drink, and certain types of insects 
exposed to the sun died in a few minutes 
from its terrible heat, the black ants 
flourished as if at the very height of 
prosperity. 

Mystery of the Ants 

Tests with thermometers showed that 
the soil, which was absolutely dry and 
remote from water, had a day tempera¬ 
ture of over 130 degrees some inches 
below the surface. In that dr.y heat the 
ants appeared to be as many as the 
sands. There seemed very little food 
for them, for all herbage was dried up ; 
but they lived in soil thinly scattered 
over scorching rock. Yet their bodies 
were richly charged with moistufe, and 
their galleries had an atmosphere moist 
and humid. 

The question was raised whether these 
ants were able to form fluid by extracting 
oxygen and hydrogen from the dewless 
air in the way that Henry Cavendish, 
with his scientific apparatus, first showed 
human beings how to do ; but that 
could not be the explanation. All 
animate matter which an ant could eat 
contains water, no matter how dry it 
seems to our senses, and the black ants 
had microscopic fountains on which to 
draw. They must be living by such 
means now, though the drought is years 
old there, and still continues. 

Three Years’ Drought 

From an Australian Correspondent 

In Australia the advent of rain is some¬ 
thing vital to everybody. 

Headlines in the papers are devoted to 
it in the same way that hours of sunshine 
are recorded in English papers. Maps of 
areas in which rain has fallen are studied 
carefully, for even to those living in the 
cities rain means wealth. Drought in 
the country will result in dearer food 
and smaller profits. Money will be 
scarce, there will be nothing to spend on 
frocks and luxuries, and in some families 
little to spend on necessities. 

In some parts of Victoria there has 
been a drought for three years. Settlers 
aTe faced with three years of debt. It 
is no wonder that they study the sky 
and listen over the wireless for the 
weather forecast. 

When at last the rain comes it is 
important enough to be recorded on the 
news-bills, and the paper itself tells us 
of crops now safe, a hundred points at 
So-and-So, more rain needed in the 
Mallee, good falls over Western Victoria, 
and so on. 

We heave a sigh of relief. We live 
in a city of a million people, with 
fourteen-storey buildings, theatres, pic¬ 
ture palaces, enormous shops, and 
intricate tram and train systems ; yet 
all our prosperity rests on Rain. 


MRS. STOWAWAY 
AND FAMILY 

Five Babies Come to 
Town 

SAD END OF A LONG JOURNEY 

“ O, London’s a fine town,” says the 
song, and a little South American 
wanted to know if it were true. 

She had no passport and no passage 
money, but she packed herself into a 
consignment of fruit at Costa Rica and 
came to England. 

On the way her five babies were born. 
Great was the surprise of those who 
found among the fruit a little reddish- 
brown creature about tlie size of a rat 
who carried her little ones on her back 
with their tiny tails twisted round her 
six-inch tail for safety, just as if they 
were straphangers on a bus. 

Instead of sending them to the police 
station like most stowaways, the port 
authorities dispatched the family to 
the North Staffordshire Field Museum 
at Hanley. There Mrs. Stowaway was 
declared to be an opossum, the rare 
marmosa cinerea. 

Making the Nest 

Everything was done to make the 
foreigners feel at home, but the babies 
did not thrive in our climate. Vainly 
did the mother prepare a warm nest 
for them. Mr. J. R. B. Masefield watched 
her “ take up the nesting material in her 
mouth and make it up with her front 
paws into a neat little parcel about the 
size of a walnut. She then passed this 
parcel under her body, and it was taken 
possession of by the hind legs. The. 
long tail then came into action and was 
wrapped round the nesting material and 
carried erect over her body to the nest.” 

In spite of all her care the young 
opossums died, but Mrs. Opossum, who 
has now been in England about four 
months, is still in the best o'f health. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Mansfield Corporation is to build 
houses to be let at 6s. Cd. a week. 

Professor Foxwell of Cambridge, 
who is 80, has climbed Cader Idris. 

Raspberry canes at Harrow bore a 
second crop in late September. 

From one pound of seed 228 pounds of 
potatoes were grown in a Derbyshire 
garden. 

Sharks’ Teeth 

The Shark Fisheries Company at 
Sydney has ordered a hundred thousand 
sharks' teeth. 

40 Years in Downing Street 

The old gardener of Downing Street, 
Mr. Harry Simpson, has retired after 
40 years there. 

A Cow Goes Home 

A cow sold at Tonbridge Market and 
taken ten miles from home returned 
the next morning to its old farm. 

The Battling Churns 

A driver was fined 5s. at Bath for 
allowing milk churns to rattle , in a 
motor-lorry. 

School Peace Day 

Derby Education Committee has 
decided to observe an International 
Peace Day in the schools instead of 
Empire Day. 

20 Years and 4000 Windows 

The 4000 windows in the Grand 
Palais, the Paris Olympia, were so dirty 
after 20 years of neglect that it has been 
found simpler to replace them than to 
clean them. 

Milner Court 

Mr. Kipling has opened the Junior 
King’s School, Canterbury, in Lord 
Milner’s old home at Sturry Court, given 
by Lady Milner in memory of her hus¬ 
band. It is to be called Milner Court. 

GOOO-IVnis Flight 

' Two French airmen, Messrs. Costes 
and Bellonte, flew from Paris to the 
Tsitsikhar region in Manchuria without 
a stop. This flight of about 6000 miles is 
the longest non-stop aeroplane journey 
from place to place. 
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LIVINGSTONE MEMORIAL • NEWSPAPER SLOT MACHINE 



A New Way of Flying—The old-fashioned roundabout is 
still seen at every fair, and for some time one has been 
familiar with flying-boats. Now there are also little aero¬ 
planes which swing round cn wires, as shown here. 



A Library on Wheels—A motor-van containing 2500 
books is sent round the villages, of Kent by the county 
education committee, and is proving a most welcome 
visitor. Here we see people exchanging books. 



Straight Furrows—Ploughing matches are still popular 
In agricultural districts in spite of the widespread 
use of tractors. This picture shows some splendidly 
Straight furrows being made in a South Wales field. 






Vision—Given by the London Missionary Society. 


Courage—Given by the Geographical Societies. 


Endurance—Given by King Khama’s tribe, South Africa. 


Farewell to Stanley—Given by the Daily Telegraph. 

The Scottish National Memorial to David Livingstone has been opened 
at Blantyre by the Duchess oi York. It consists ot the house in which 
Livingstone was born and ten acres of playing fields. In the house 
are these carved panels, with three others. See page 1. 


of Scotland. 



Something New for Liverpool—This great floating 
grain elevator has Just been built at Chester for use in 
the Liverpool Docks. It discharges grain twice as fast 
as the old type of elevator. 



Children Cross Here—At Thornton Heath notices have 
been placed at turnings near schools to show children 
where to cross the road. Here are some boys and girls 
waiting to be escorted by a policeman. 



Newspaper Slot Machines—So many articles can now 
be bought from automatic machines that it is not sur¬ 
prising to find newspapers and magazines among them. 
Here is a picture from Berlin. 
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THE NOISY AGE 

COULD THINGS BE 
WORSE ? 

The Sound of the Horse’s Hoofs 
and the Shriek of Motor-Horns 

OLD LONDON AND NEW 

It is a cheerful philosophy which 
iiolds that things are never so bad 
but they might be worse. 

For years past there has been a 
growing outcry against the swelling 
volume of noise which makes life in town 
and city terrible. Now, up comes a 
breezy optimist who tells us that mat¬ 
ters are much better than they were. 

He points out that noise has changed 
in character and composition. It has 
not grown, he says, but has actually 
decreased. Those who complain of 
existing conditions, he maintains, do not 
know what real street noises are ; he, 
who has been familiar with London life 
for forty years, does know. 

Then and Now 

This is a surprising contention, but 
there really is something in it, though 
it overlooks the immense increase in the 
volume of noise. Formerly large parts 
of London and whole , cities in the 
provinces were paved with granite 
blocks upon which the iron shoes of 
horses and the iron rims of wheels 
crashed and thundered distractingly. 
It is true that the din was terrible, as it 
still is where horse-drawn traffic has 
stone paving beneath it. 

The passage of motor-vehicles over 
good roads makes much less noise than 
that made by the old traffic, but roads 
soon become pounded into hollows into 
which enormous vehicles, travelling at 
high speeds, drop with force sufficient 
to make big buildings tremble. Against - 
the “ hammer, hammer, hammer on 
the hard high road ” of thousands of 
shod horses we have the roar of thou¬ 
sands of motor-engines and the crash 
and grinding of badly manipulated gears. 

Tonnage and Pace 

True, we could not hear ourselves talk 
in the midst of London traffic fifteen or 
twenty years ago, but it is equally 
certain that we cannot now. Tonnage 
and pace of vehicles have so increased 
that our roads have to be built, at 
enormous cost, with foundations which 
would suffice as emplacements for the 
biggest guns, yet in spite of that 
ceilings crack, walls split, buildings are 
brought down, and. now’here can we 
say that the mains' carrying gas and 
water beneath us' are safe from fracture. 

There can be no improvement until 
all commercial vehicles, some of them 
twenty tons in weight and capable of 
thirty or forty miles an hour, are com¬ 
pelled to support their burdens on 
pneumatic tyres. Then traffic may be 
ns fast and as heavy as commerce 
desires, and we shall be silent and 
secure once drivers are taught to 
change gear properly. 

Old Songs of the Road 

There are other changes in traffic 
v liicli the cheery apologist for the 
present-day chorus forgets to note. The 
old songs of the road had a certain 
rhythm. It was pleasant to hear a good 
horse in a rubber-tyred hansom trotting 
its ten or twelve miles an hour, with 
silver bells jingling in time to its rapid 
hoof beats. That has gone, and with it 
the merry crack of the whip which a 
carefid driver sounded to clear a way 
rather than as a threat to his horse. 

There was a thrill in the sound of the 
hurried gallop of the magnificent horses 
which drew the fire-engines and the 
piercing chorus of Hi, Hi, Hi from the 
firemen as traffic opened out to let 
them go by. It was very exciting, and 
we all loved the sight and the sound. 

The new noises are less melodious 
than the old ones. 


NEWS OF JOAN 
From a Diary of the Time 


A HAWK MEETS 
ITS DOOM 


AN ARTIST ON 
THE CRITICS 


When every home in medieval France 
was buzzing with chatter about the 
Maid of Orleans a citizen of Paris 
wrote down some of the talk he heard in 
a chronicle which he kept diligently 
from 1405 to 1449. 

This book, The Diary of a Bourgeois 
of Paris under Charles the Sixth and 
Charles the Seventh, has lately been 
brought to light and published in Paris. 
In it are interesting references to the 
English occupation of France. There is a 
description of the state entry into Paris 
of the little English king Henry the 
Sixth, and we can guess at the conflict 
of emotions at this unhappy time. His 
grandmother, Isabeau of Bavaria, greeted 
him from a balcony, and then “ turned 
away weeping.” 

But it is with Joan that the chief 
interest lies. Of her the old chronicler 
writes : 

“ At that time there was a maid who 
called herself a prophet, and said : 
‘Such a thing will truly happen.’ ” 

Who was the maid ? Was this person 
a man or a woman ? This is what we 
are told in the account of Joan’s attack 
on Paris : 

" With them was someone in the form 
of a woman, whom they called the 
Maid (who was it ? God knows !)” 

In Rouen Market-Place 

Even if the diarist had not been 
present himself in Rouen market-place 
his vivid account of the death of Joan 
must surely be that of an eye-witness. 

“ And when they had seen her long 
enough dead tied to the stake the 
executioner made a great fire round her 
poor corpse, which was soon all burned, 
and flesh and bones in cinders. 

“ Enough were there—there and else¬ 
where—who said that she was a martyr 
and lord in her right; others said No, 
and that it was an ill thing to have kept 
her so long. 

“ So said the people, but whatever 
ill or good she had done she was burned 
that day.” 

Gossip is also recorded by the- 
chronicler of the cruel manner in which 
he had heard the maid treated those who 
disobeyed her. So said her enemies 
then ; but the well-sifted opinion of 
posterity knows it was a calumny. 

Pathetically interesting is this frag¬ 
ment of contemporary comment even 
if it adds nothing new to the history 
of the brave Maid of Orleans. 


ONE DROP OF OIL 
And One Touch of Kindne«s 

A ragged old woman was pushing 
through the streets an ancient perambu¬ 
lator loaded with odds and ends. It 
squeaked so loudly that people stared 
and laughed. 

Along came a man on a bicycle 
wearing the Salvation Army uniform. 
He dismounted, propped his machine 
against the kerb, and, going back to 
meet the old woman, said : “ Wait a 
bit. Mother ! ” 

He had taken a small oil-can from the 
tool-case of his bicycle, and with this he 
carefully oiled the old perambulator. 

“ That will make your load a bit 
lighter, Mother,” he said with a smile, 
as he cycled away. 

It was a small thing, but what a 
difference it made ! The perambulator 
moved on smoothly and silently and the 
old woman’s face was all lighted up with 
pleasure. Perhaps it was a long time 
since anyone had shown her a little 
courtesy and kindness. 

“ Ah,” said a man in the street, " it’s 
the little things that tell. Those 
Salvation people don’t keep their 
religion for Sundays.” 


Battle With the Seagulls 

GREAT COURAGE OF 
SMALL BIRDS 

By Our Natural Historian 


MAKING A LAUGHING¬ 
STOCK OF ART 

Crowds That Flock to Outrages 
on Time and Taste 


Somebody hqs been telling of a re¬ 
markable aerial combat he witnessed in 
Ireland some years ago. attended by 
an unexpected result. 

A hawk chasing a 'crow had to fly 
over a sea inlet some half-mile in width. 
It flew, in quest of its quarry, above 
the head of a flock of seagulls swimming. 
As it did so the gulls rose with one 
consent, mobbed and buffeted the 
hawk till they forced it down into the 
sea, and then tore it to pieces. 

We hardly expect hawks and gulls to 
be in battle. Although the gulls are 
savage in their way, and will destroy 
any small birds they can reach, their 
victory over so fierce a fighter as a hawk 
is surprising. The incident is another 
example of the courage which numbers 
give in the presence of an enemy. 

-Every season brings its tale of inoffen¬ 
sive birds joining forces to attack a bird 
of prey which has invaded their tiny pro¬ 
vince. Cuckoos are repeatedly mobbed 
by small birds, which apparently mistake 
them for hawks. 

An Ancient Royal Line 

We are not to suppose that hawks 
are often the victims of gulls. They are 
of an ancient royal line of aerial princes, 
living by war. Seldom indeed do 
birds with milder instinct manage to 
reduce them to subjection and a meal. 
We should as soon expect a sheep to 
bully a lion or lunch on a wolf. 

Had it been possible to examine the 
nest of the Irish hawk whose end was 
so inglorious there might have been 
sufficient proof that the bird had not 
departed from ancestral tradition. A 
Llandudno fisherman a few years ago 
saw a hawk seize a pigeon in mid-air 
and carry it to its nest on Great Ormes 
Head. He had the curiosity to follow 
the bird home. 

Climbing down the Head to a position 
beneath the lighthouse, he reached the 
nest and found the elements of a grisly 
tale. Scattered in and about the nest 
were the feet and legs of over a thousand 
pigeons ! Many of them still bore the 
rings with which owners mark valuable 
birds. Hundreds of birds which had 
been flown from various parts of France 
and the South of England had been 
reported missing from their lofts, and 
pigeon thieves and men with guns had all 
along been suspected. The clues were here 
in the nest; the culprit was the Pirate 
of Great Ormes Head. E. A. B. . 


DON’T 

These rules are printed on all the exercise 
books issued by tire Derbyshire Education 
Committee. 

1. Don’t run across the road without 
looking both ways. 

1. Don’t pass a standing vehicle 
without looking both ways. 

3. Don’t play at Last Across. 

4. Don’t follow a rolling ball into the 
road while there is traffic about. 

5. Don’t hang on to a vehicle. 

6. Don’t forget to walk on the 
footpath. 

7. Don’t run into the road to take 
the numbers of cars. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 

Sunshine . \‘,'i hrs. Holyhead . l‘6l ins 
Rain . . 0‘15 ins. Tynemouth 0'9S ins 
Dry days . . 30 Dublin . . 0'59 ins 

Rainy day. . 1 Falmouth . 0‘35 ins 

Hottest day . 4th Gorleston . 0‘31 ins 

Coolest days IS, 19,20 Edinburgh. 0 - 23 ins, 

London had the hottest September on 
record. In the North-West of Scotland rainfall 
was above the normal. 


MESMERISED BY FREAKS 

Most readers of the C.N. will agree 
with Mr. Frank Salisbury’s vigorous 
criticism of the professional art critics. 
Mr. Salisbury was opening an Art Ex¬ 
hibition in the famous Walker Art Gal¬ 
lery at Liverpool, and we feel that it 
is abundantly worth while to pass on 
some of the things said by one of the 
most famous of the portrait painters 
of our time. 

Never before have we had such a 
wealth ’of artistic ability (he said), 
not necessarily in outstanding geniuses, 
but in numbers endowed with capacity 
and executive powers. 

A Terrific Noise 

But it is unbridled—it is like a power¬ 
ful motor-car engine, roaring away 
with the throttle full open in a locked 
garage, making a terrific noise, letting 
off harmful gas, with the electric switch 
sounding the Klaxon horn of notoriety, 
which any child can sound. Thus it is 
that you have your cubism, your im¬ 
pressionisms, and your degrading real¬ 
isms masquerading as art. 

I do not think that the national 
situation is art’s worst handicap. The 
responsibility and blame are due, not 
to the state of modern art, but to the 
people who encourage it. If the crowds 
flock to see and talk about these out¬ 
rages against time, taste, and art, then 
they alone are culpable, but these things 
are advertised in our daily Press, and 
reflect the views of the art critics, who 
alone I would call to judgment. We are 
all anxious to improve the standard of 
art, but the art critic has given the wrong 
and adventurous lead into new, danger¬ 
ous, and primitive experimental fields. 

Modern Art Discredited 

The art critics, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, have discredited modern art 
at homo and abroad. They disagree 
among themselves as to what is good and 
bad art. They use the same set terms in 
praise of a world-accepted masterpiece 
as they lavish upon the latest mon¬ 
strosity. Confused and confounded in 
their judgments, artists look on amazed 
and often themselves become mes¬ 
merised. 

The reaction is felt at once ; art 
collectors and dealers hesitate and refuse 
to purchase works which outrage all 
standards of well-founded and traditional 
excellence. They can afford to await the 
judgment of time. In the meantime 
present-day creative art suffers. 

Keys to the Palace of Art 

Explaining how to look at a picture,' 
Mr. Salisbury said : You need not be 
an artist or a critic, a philosopher or a 
crank. To be a keen observer of Nature 
and to have a knowledge of the Old 
Masters is very helpful. Have good 
taste, be a lover of the beautiful, but 
above all approach a work of art with 
sincerity and natural simplicity. Be 
generous, reverent, attentive, and ap¬ 
preciative, remembering that all great 
things are wrought in the atmosphere of 
appreciation. 

These are the essential keys which 
will open to you the treasures of the 
Palace of Art; its splendours, its 
beauties, and enchantments are free for 
all to possess. You may pay ^100,000 
for a picture, yet may never own it in 
your soul. A great masterpiece gradually 
unfolds its beauty and thought. You 
must not expect to see all at once. 
You must bring something of yourself 
to get a true response. 
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MERCURY AND VENUS 

WHERE TO FIND THEM 

A Little World That is Burned 
by the Sun 

HEAT AND COLD 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The little world of Mercury is now to 
be seen in the early morning just before 
sunrise. 

He will be found between the east and 
south-east, rather low down toward the 
horizon, shining like a bright first- 
magnitude star. He appears . almost 
golden compared with the silvery lustre 
of Venus, which is much higher in the 
sky and some way to his right. 

There is no mistaking Venus, for she 
is by far the brightest “object in the 
eastern heavens. With her aid it should 
be quite easy to find Mercury provided 
the sky is clear. For Mercury is placed 
almost between Venus and the place 
where the Sun will rise, and during the 



The present appearance and apparent sizes 
of Mercury and Venus 


early part of next week will be about 
18 times the Moon’s apparent width to 
the south-east of Venus. 

As Mercury does not rise till, a little 
before five o’clock he is not likely to be 
seen till about half an hour later ; and 
as the Sun rises soon after half-past six 
the best opportunity for finding this 
elusive little world will be between 5.30 
and 6 o’clock. 

Although Venus is so much brighter 
than Mercuiy and appears nearer she 
is actually much farther off, being at 
present about 140 million miles away, 
whereas Mercury is but 85 million miles 
off. They are both, however, rapidly 
receding from our world and will be¬ 
come fainter. 

If Mercury were as near to us as our 
Moon he would appear about half as 
wide again, his diameter being 3000 
miles as compared with the Moon’s 2160. 

Mercury is in many ways very similar 
to the Earth's satellite, a burned-up 
world devoid of atmosphere and probably 
water—certainly on the sunlit side of 
the planet, for all the evidence so far 
indicates that he always has the same 
side of his sphere turned toward the Sun, 
just as the Moon’s is toward the Earth. 

Terrific Heat 

This means that, with the Sun blazing 
in Mercury’s sky but little more than 
one-third the distance away that he is 
from our world, and appearing as a great 
disc nearly three times as wide as he 
appears to us, the heat must be terrific. 
It amounts in fact to between 600 
and 700 degrees Fahrenheit. In such 
circumstances it would be impossible to 
touch the burned-up rocks on the sunlit 
side of the planet; and if any water 
could get there from the other side it 
would immediately boil away. 

This other side, however, would be 
in a frigid condition unless warmed by 
internal heat. Over those dark airless 
wastes, extending for upward of 4000 
miles in each direction, Venus is shining 
at the present time like a small moon 
with a radiance far exceeding any that 
she presents to us. She lights up those 
barren rocks and reveals the deep 
chasms and rents that are believed to 
extend over the surface of Mercury. 

Seen from his surface the constella¬ 
tions appear just the same as they do 
to us. G. F. M. 


io6ji5,ioo Sheep 

Australia Counting Up 

With the exception of her record 
year (1891) Australia has more sheep 
now than at any other period in her 
pastoral history, a fact particularly in¬ 
teresting considering the campaign to 
popularise Australian wool products. . 

A census made up to the end of 
last year showed 106,115,100 sheep in 
Australia, just a few thousand less than 
the 106,421,068 of 1891. There have 
been many fluctuations in these years, 
the lowest figure being for the dry year 
of 1902. In that year there were only 
53 million head of sheep. 

Comparison of the positions in the 
various States in 1891 and 1928 is 
noteworthy. The New South Wales 
total has decreased from 62 to 53 
millions. In Victoria there is an in¬ 
crease from 13 to 17 millions, Queens¬ 
land decreased from 20 to 18 millions. 
The most striking difference is in Western 
Australia, an increase from (wo to 
nine millions. 

The influence of cattle-raising is 
shown in the Northern Territory sheep 
figures. As cattle have increased, sheep 
have decreased—from about a hundred 
thousand in 1891 to ten thousand. 

The Federal Capital Territory in its 
own small way is flourishing, having 
increased from 146,000 in 1925 to 
236,000 in 1928. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE 
TURKEY 

Opportunity Waiting 

Turkey breeding, although a greatly 
neglected industry, is worth a million 
pounds a year to New South Wales, and, 
properly developed, that amount could 
be trebled in a few years. Country 
people, however, concentrating on wool, 
wheat, or butter, have been largely blind 
to the possibilities of the turkey. At 
Christmas, New Year, and Thanksgiving 
seasons Australia can supply only ten 
per cent of the American demand for 
turkeys. These are sold in America for 
as much as £4 a bird, and retailed at 
6s. or 8s. a pound. Australians them¬ 
selves grumble at paying 20or 30 shillings 
for their Christmas turkey. 

The wise thing for New’South Wales 
farmers, however prosperous, would be 
to breed turkeys as a side-line for oversea 
markets. In case of wool or wheat losses 
these would go a long way toward re¬ 
adjusting the deficit in the ledger. 

A family near Molong adopted this 
idea some years ago. With proper 
breeding their turkeys are more than 
half as profitable as their sheep. 

Another family adopted the same idea 
by running an orange orchard to help 
the family sheep station in bad seasons. 
Neighbours scoffed, but not for very long. 


A CHURCH GOES TO SEA 

Macbeth thought he was safe for ever 
when the apparition in the Witches’ 
Cavern said : 

Macbeth shall never vanquished be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. 

But Birnam wood did come to Dunsi¬ 
nane hill, without any magic, and Mac¬ 
beth met his doom. 

A thing which sounds equally im¬ 
possible has came to pass in Denmark. 
A church, a manse, and a shop have 
gone to sea ! 

They did not tumble in with a land¬ 
slide, but actually went to sea in the 
proper sense of the term aboard the 
steamer Doris. She took them to 
Thule in Greenland, where a Lutheran 
priest awaited them. 

The seafaring church will be the most 
northerly church in the world, we hear. 
We venture to think it will also be the 
most travelled. Old houses have 
crossed the Atlantic to America, but not 
old churches. 


THE GREATEST BOOK 

More Bibles Than Ever 
Being Read 

The number of Bibles printed last 
year by the Bible Society r was over 
eleven millions. 

One of our popular novelists was 
writing the other day that the Bible 
is not read today. The Bible Society 
knows better. 

In Great Britain alone 27,000 more 
people bought Bibles last year than in 
1927. This is a -silencer for pessimists 
who would have us believe that Bible 
reading is on the decrease. 

Many stimulating talcs of effort and 
achievement are recorded in the annual 
report of the Bible Society. “ Another 
Milestone," which has also appeared 
lately, is a popular report covering the 
25 years since the Society’s centenary. 

Twenty-One Bibles a Minute 

Raining good on the world at the 
rate of 1300 Bibles an hour, or 21 a 
minute, is the present achievement of 
this Society'. 

John Wycliffe could not have worked 
harder than the band of devoted 
scholars who have translated the com¬ 
plete Bible into 146 languages. At 
least one book of Holy Scripture can now 
be obtained in as many as 323 tongues. 
Every five weeks during the last 25 
years at least one new language has 
been added to the Society’s lists. 

North, South, East, and West of the 
wide world Bible sellers are at work. 
They can now go practically anywhere 
unmolested, even to the “ holy places ” 
of Islam in Persia and Morocco, which 
were hostile to them twenty years ago. 
Russia alone keeps her doors closed. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What Colour is Water? 

Pure water in a thin layer is colourless, 
but in layers of greater thickness it is blue. 

Who Were the Parents of Judas Iscariot? 

We have no record of his mother's name, 
but in St. John, Chapter 6, Verse 71, he is 
called the son of Simon. 

Are There Such Beings as Mermaids? 

No; the idea probably originated in the 
imagination of those in ancient times who saw 
dolphins and porpoises sporting in the sea. 

What Does the X Under the Crowns on 
the New Half-Crowns Mean ? 

It is not an X but two G's, one being re¬ 
versed for decorative purposes, and each let¬ 
ter is the initial of the King’s name, George. 

How Many Gallons of Water at 4 deg. 
Centigrade Are There in One Cubic Foot? 

7I gallons, weighing 62'425 pounds. 

What is Copyhold ? 

Copyhold is an ancient form of tenure 
in which the tenant’s only title-deed is a 
copy of the entry in the Court Roll of the 
Manor. 

When Was August Bank Holiday 
First Instituted? 

By the Bank Holidays Act passed May 
25,1871, chiefly by the instrumentality of Sir 
John Lubbock, afterwards Lord Avebury. 
It is sometimes called St. Lubbock’s Day. 

How Fast Do Light and Sound Travel? 

Light travels at 186.000 miles a second. 
Sound varies according to the medium it 
passes through; in tree dry air it travels at 
1060 feet a second, in water at 4C00 feet a 
second. 

Why is Good English Called the King’s 
English ? 

When many dialects were spoken in 
different parts of England the language 
used in the King’s Courts was considered 
particularly the national speech, and came 
to he called the King’s English. 

At What Speed is the Earth Travelling? 

The Earth revolves on its axis in 24 
hours, so that at the Equator it is travelling 
about 1000 miles an hour. The speed is 
less as we approach the Poles. Then the 
Earth travels round the Sun at about 
66,000 miles an hour; and it also travels 
through space (that is, the vast field of 
stars) with the Sun and the planets at about 
twelve miles a second. 


II 



JX/TERRY and happy—full of 
1VA energy and romping fun 
—their glorious health is 
derived from nourishment and 
from that source alone. 
Growing children need a super¬ 
abundance of those food 
elements which promote growth 
and create energy—elements 
often lacking in the ordinary 
daily dietary. 

Give your children delicious 
“ Ovalline ” as their daily 
beverage. For “ Oval tine ” is 
all nourishment—health and 
energy-giving nourishment. 
This delicious combination of 
Nature’s best foods presents in 
correct nutritive proportions 
not only all the vitamins but 
every other element their little 
bodies need to build’ strong 
bones, straight limbs and sound 
muscles. 

From malt, milk and eggs the 
nutritive elements are extracted, 
concentrated and rendered easy 
of digestion. One cup of 
“ Ovaltine ” contains more 
nourishment than three eggs. 
Let your children drink 
“Ovaltine ” every day, in place 
of tea, coffee and other beverages. 
Note their sturdy growth, their 
freedom from illness and the 
increased energy and vitality 
they possess. See on their 
cheeks the glow which comes 
only from the enjoyment of 
perfect health. 



Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1 /3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 
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A Marvellous Music Bargain 



What Goes Up Must 
Come Down 

The Flight of the Rocket 
Aeroplane 



FAMOUS SONGS 

©LIS AND NEW 

Edited by Percy Pitt (Musical Director of the B.B.C.). 

Fortnightly Parts 1 /3 each. 

Those to whom a Symphony, a Sonata or an ageless, song 
is an enduring work of art, those who love music and who 
find joy in the making of their own music will appreciate 
the value offered by FAMOUS SONGS OLD AND 
NEW. This new fortnightly part work will give you 
those songs that are really worth remembering. Favourite 
songs that Mother sang and loved, those haunting melodies 
that have come to us from the cotton fields, immortal 
songs from world-famous operas—you will find them all 
in this wonderful new work, together with certain 
pianoforte selections that are worth inclusion. FAMOUS 
SONGS OLD AND NEW is printed full music size 
and most of the pieces included in each part are un¬ 
obtainable separately for less than 2 - each. There will be 
songs for every member of the family printed in keys that 
all can play and sing. 


PART 1 (Now on Sale) contains 

THE BELLS OF ST. MARYS 

Sung by Lilian Burns A hmmetl Adams 

VILUKENS AND HIS DINAH 

Sung by Muriel George anil Ernest Butcher 

WHISPER, AND I SHALL HEAR 

Sung by Lucy Clarke M. 1’iccolomnn 

CARMEN (The Toreador', Sonj) 

1’iano Solo arranged by Ernest Non ton Hint 

THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND 

Sung by Ei cry body Lcveridye 

KATJA (Leander) 

bung by Ivy Tresmand 

and Gene Gerrard Jean Gilbert 


ASK A P'LICEMAN 

Sung by Janies Fawn 


A, E. Durandeau 


BETTY IN MAYFAIR (Dreamland Lover) 

Sung by E\ elyn Laye II Fraser-Simson 

PLANTATION MELODIES 


(Piano Selection) 


fieri, (in . 'net, 


PART 2 (On Sale Pe l. 31 ) will contain 

JOGGIN' ALONG THE HIGHWAY 

Sung by Thorpe Bates Harold Samite 

WHEN YOU AND I WERE DANCING 

Played by Dcliroy Someis' Band 

//. M. Tennent 

MADAME POMPADOUR 

(The Well-Known Serenade) Leo Fall 
1’iano Solo arranged by Pcicy Elliott 

JOHNNY SANDS 

Sung by Muriel George 

and Ernest Butcher John Sinc’air 

TWO OBADIAHS 

Sung by G. II. Macdcrmott n. P. Lyste 

KATJA (Try a Little Ki.») 

Sung by Rend Mallory Vernon Pule 

KILLARNEY 

Piano Solo arranged by Ernest Nen ton Halfe 

THE COTTAGE WHERE DREAMS COME 
TRUE 

Sung by Agnes Croxton Pot Thayer 

PIANO SELECTION 

Herman Find 


WORDS AND MUSIC-FULL MUSIC SIZE 


CF.S 


Sous 

sfe 8 


VttW 


Bel»* 

tKetis 


of 


BUY 
PART 1 
TO-DAY 

1/3 


On salt at all News¬ 
agents, Bookstalls and 
Music Dealers. 
FAMOUS SONGS 
OLD and NEW may 
only be exported to the 
British Dominions {ex¬ 
cluding Canada) and 
possessions overseas 
including Egypt ana 
mandated territories 


kifouo 
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A year or two ago the story came 
from Germany of a projected attempt 
to reach the Moon by rocket. Time has 
passed and the Moon still awaits its 
visitors from Earth., 

Walking by the Frankfort Aerodrome 
and hearing a mighty crash as a pro¬ 
jectile was seen to strike the ground, a 
German might have been pardoned for 
suggesting that the inhabitants of 
another world had heard of the rocket 
idea and stolen a march by getting to 
Earth first. But the crash indicated 
tiie end of a flight by a rocket-driven 
aeroplane, a flight which had begun 
less than a mile away. 

Certain people in Germany are keenly 
interested in the rocket as a means of 
propulsion, and by this means motor¬ 
cars have been made to reach great 
speeds for short distances; but this 
was the first flight of an aeroplane 
driven by rockets. 

Hurled Into the Air 

Herr Von Opel sat in the pilot’s seat, 
and after two failures his aeroplane was 
hurled into the air by the firing of five 
rockets. The machine reached a height 
of about sixty feet, and four more 
rockets were fired to send it forward. 
In less than a minute the machine was 
down again, and shortly after touching 
the ground it turned over and was 
badly damaged. 

We cannot see that the future of the 
aeroplane is closely bound up with the 
rocket. It is possible that some day 
rockets will be used to launch engine¬ 
less planes to a height where they will 
be able to take advantage of favourable 
winds, as sailing ships do now, but the 
present experiments in Germany seem 
t) be rather in the nature of a stunt. 

Peter Puck, however, says that his 
interest in rockets is becoming more 
intense day-by day as November the 
Fifth approaches. 


REINDEER FOR ARCTIC CANADA 

When English children think of rein¬ 
deer it suggests Christmas and jingling 
bells. When Eskimo children think of 
reindeer they think of food and clothing 
and transportation. 

In 1892 the United States introduced 
171 reindeer from Siberia into Alaska, 
which belongs to the United States. 
They have increased so that now there 
are more than 200,000, which are owned 
by different companies or individuals and 
provide occupation for many natives. 

Recently the Canadian Government 
has bought from Lomen Brothers of 
New York and Alaska 3000 head of 
reindeer at a price of £iH,ooo. This is 
not merely the price of the animals, 
as the contract calls for the delivery of 
the reindeer in good condition on the 
eastern side of the Mackenzie River, 
which means that the deer will have 
to be herded for 1500 miles, and as they 
have to feed themselves 011 the way it is 
estimated that the trip will take nearly 
two years. Look at the map and see 
what a short distance the Mackenzie 
appears to be from Alaska ! 

If the enterprise is as successful as was 
the introduction of the deer into Alaska 
it will be a boon for the Eskimos and 
Red Indians of the Far North, as it will 
ensure a perpetual food supply for them. 
It will also elevate the natives from their 
present status of wandering tribes of 
hunters and fishermen into a race of 
self-supporting herders and teamsters. 


A PIONEER 

Good Sir Edward 
Edgcumbe 

HIS IDEA OF A BIT OF LAND FOR 
EVERY MAN 

Today we take it for granted that 
every working - man shall be able to 
get a bit of land somewhere on which 
he can grow food. 

Every little town has a tract of land 
set aside for small holdings. But there 
was a time when the scheme was new, 
and like all new ideas it needed fighting 
champions or it would have perished. 
One of the earliest and most enthusiastic 
of these was Sir Edward Edgcumbe, 
who has just died in his 79th year. 

He was born in Dorchester, and, being 
too delicate to go to school, he had 
lessons from William Barnes, the poet 
who loved the country folk so well. 
From him the pupil gained a sympathy 
with labouring people which he never 
lost. Later he became a close friend of a 
struggling writer called Thomas Hardy. 

Inherited Geniu; 

After taking a degree at Cambridge, 
Edgcumbe studied law and painting 
in London. He inherited something of 
the genius of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose 
sister was Edgcumbe’s grandmother, 
but he finally decided to devote his life 
to legal practice and social service. 

He became treasurer of a league which 
got university men to lecture to working- 
class audiences. He was a hard worker 
on many councils and committees, and 
was the twentieth member of his family 
to be High Sheriff of a western county. 

When the small-holding idea was 
first mboted Edgcumbe bought a good 
piece of land, cut it up into suitable 
areas, and sold it to working-men on the 
instalment system. He made no profit 
himself, but he was delighted to find 
that the purchasers did, and that the 
success of this experiment helped the 
movement forward. He thought every 
man should have a piece of land if 
he wanted it. 

He loved beauty, and he believed in 
public service. We want more and 
more men like him on urban councils 
and magisterial benches. 

LADY BRAGG 
The Hostess of the Royal 
Institution 

From all over the British Empiie, 
and from Melbourne and Adelaide in 
Australia in particular, sympathy must 
have flowed to Sir William Bragg, the 
explorer of the X-rays, on the death 
of his wife, whom he married forty years 
ago in South Australia. 

Lady Bragg was always his helpmeet, 
but she was that also to many a young 
scientific worker whom she met during 
her husband's varied professorships in 
Australia, at Leeds, at London University 
College, and at the Royal Institution. 

Wherever Professor Bragg and his 
wife went she was a fount of wise and 
charitable understanding. To poor as 
well as rich she was always accessible, 
for with her the charity that began at 
home spread in ever-widening circles. 


A SILVER MEDAL FOR A PENNY 

A silver medal for a golden deed has 
been awarded Hugh Penny, second 
officer of the s s. Trentwood of Middles¬ 
brough. 

An explosion occurred in the ship’s 
boiler. The engine-room was full of 
steam and the engines were* still running, 
but Penny forced his way into the 
perilous place. Getting through the 
engine-room grating and on to the engine 
platform by a ladder, he found Buckley, 
the second engineer, unconscious. 

With great difficulty Penny carried him 
through the engine-room on to the deck. 
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THE SHADOW 


A Serial Story by 

Gunby Hadath 


What Has Happened Before 

Peter Franklin and his tutor, Mr. Scharner, 
go to stay with Colonel Grevel and his family 
at Falcon’s Flight, a house which stands on a 
tract of moorland given to an ancestor of the 
Grevels. Its extent was determined by the 
flight of a faicon Happy as he is in his new 
home, Peter is vaguely conscious of a strange 
air of mystery that seems to brood over it. 

CHAPTER 7 
The Falcon 

They left the dining-room and gioupcd 
* themselves on the terrace in the way 
which Peter had described m his letter. 

But although they had left the dinner- 
table behind they had not left behind the 
constraint which had there fallen on them. 
Or so it seemed to Peter when he had settled 
himself. Charity, on a stool within reach 
of her father, began chattering of a meeting 
. with Mrs. Mandeverell. The Colonel gave 
Peter the impression of one whose thoughts 
were far away. Mrs. Gtevel had brought 
out her knitting-needles, but kept dropping 
her work to her lap to sit like one listening. 
Major Chris sat with closed eyes, but he 
was not asleep. Me. Scharner was peering 
into his book still. 

Presently Odin began to show signs of 
unusual restlessness. He had been lying 
with his nozzle upon his forepaws, but once 
or twice now he raised it and gave a low 
growl. With a sudden start he gathered his 
legs beneath him and rose and padded up 
and down the length of the terrace, Ins ears 
pricked but his tail drooping. 

Colonel Grevel cracked his fingers to 
summon him back, and when Odin returned, 
very slowly, his master did not demand 
" What’s the matter, old boy ? ” as often 
he did if his favourite left him abruptly. 
Peter felt that the Colonel shared the 
great Dane’s uneasiness, but for some 
private reason wished it to pass unobserved. 

“ We all seem out of sorts tonight,” 
Charity uttered, when another silence 
had fallen "aci oss the party. 

“ A sign of bedtime,” Major Chris put in 
quickly. 

” Bedtime l ” she pouted. “ Why, it 
hasn’t begun to grow dusk yet.” 

” Very nearly. Look how the distance is 
fading ! ” 

His words took tlieir gaze acioss the 
rose garden below them to the vista of the 
solemn and motionless moor. No sound 
came up from it ; it lay in deep stillness, 
and the colours the daylight had lent it 
(purple, olive green, lusset, and goldj, 
these had faded and were .blending into 
pearl grey, which swiftly in its turn w r ould 
grow black and blacker. The eye could still 
follow its surface to the far skyline, wdiere the 
vault of the heavens seemed to lean down 
and join it, and where the fading sunset 
painted on that vault a picture of lakes and 
promontories and sandy bays which 
crumbled and dissolved with the clouds that 
composed them. 

There were very few birds which crossed 
the skirts of the moor; there were no 
birds on the moor which flew after sundowm. 
Occasionally a bat would flutter clumsily 
at the gables or windows, and occasionally 
some hungry owl would flit by ; but that 
was after dark when the house lights were 
shining. Yet at this instant, as the dusk 
became imminent, a fleck on the sky which 
Peter had taken for a cloud impressed itself 
on his keen sight as something travelling 
swiftly in their direction. 

“ I say ! Look ! ” he cried, pointing. 

All glued their eyes upon the unusual 
sight. A noble bird was coming out from 
the moor. They watched it draw nearer 
and nearer, and each moment larger. It 
flew steadily until it was crossing the 
meadowland, when it began to mount and 
then, hovering, poised on spread wings. 
It dropped again, it swooped, and swerved 
in a circle. 

“ It’s coming ! ” breathed Peter. 

As he spoke the great bird straightened 
itself and passed silently and slowly over 
their heads. 

It was flying so low as it passed above 
them that they could very nearly have 
thrown up a stone at it. And while they 
were staring it vanished into the shadows. 

" An eagle ! ” exclaimed Mr. Scharner, 
when it had gone. 

“ Oh, no doubt,” muttered Major Chris 
in a queerly strained tone. 

But Peter cried: 

“ No, it wasn't. It was’a falcon. It was 
too small for an eagle.” 

Then wondered what he had done to dis¬ 
please Major Chris, for unquestionably 
the Major gave him a frown. 


Charity laughed. ” There are no falcons 
on the moor, Peter.” 

“ I can’t help that,” was Peter’s obstinate 
answer. “ That bird was a falcon, I'm sure, 
and I ought to know because wc have some 
at home in my fathei's woods. You can 
tell them by rheir very long, pointed wings.” 

“ I spotted the long pointed wings,” 
uttered Charity, weakening. 

“ And so did I,” said Peter. ” And its 
short, hooked beak. It flew so low.” 

“ But falcons only fly by day,” argued 
Charity. “ You ought to know that, Peter. 
Owls hunt their prey by night, but hawks 
hunt by day.” 

“ I can’t help that,” insisted Peter again. 

“ Next time they tell you that falcons only 
fly by day, Chanty, you can tell them that 
you’ve seen one flying at dusk.” He 
appealed to Mrs Grevel. “ Can’t she ? ” 
he said. 

Mrs. Grevel turned her face aw’ay quickly. 
But not too quickly for Peter to glimpse its 
expression. It looked perturbed, broken 
up. He felt like a trespasser and dropped 
his eyes. 

“ \Vhat’s your opinion, Colonel ? ” in¬ 
quired Mr. Scharner's smooth voice. ” Was 
it a falcon ? ” 

The Colonel’s cigar was out. Before he 
replied he stretched his hand to Charity for 
a match. And when she had brought him the 
box he was a long time in getting his cigar 
to his liking and returning the matches 
before he replied. 

” Was it light enough to judge ? ” he 
said at last. 

” Oh, light enough ! " Mr. Scharner 
protested. ” I could see the bird distinctly'. 
And certainly I distinguished the long 
pointed wings.” 

“ Your eyesight’s better than mine,” 
the Colonel said briefly. 

“ Oh, you must have some opinion, 
sir,” pressed Mr. Scharner. 

“ Falcons are not found on the moor, 
Mr Scharner ; a fact which has sometimes 
been the subject of comment. Hawk or 
falcon—for, as I need not remind you, a 
falcon is no more than a species of hawk— 
falcon or merlin or kestrel or peregrine, 
however you choose to call them, have 
not hunted over our moor for a long time 
back ” And from that the Colonel slipped 
into a dissertation on falconry in the days 
when hawking was practised; and all the 
time he gave Peter the impression of one 
who was talking while he made up his mmd 
about something else. 

Or was he only talking to keep Mr. 
Scharner's tongue quiet ? Highly sensitive 
to impressions, Peter believed so; and the 
moie so when every now and then he saw 
the Colonel shooting a cautious glance at 
his wife. She rose presently and, drawing 
her w'rap about her, declared that it was too 
cold to sit out any longer. After a moment 
the Colonel followed her in. 

CHAPTER 8 

Why? 

'T’m: others stayed where they were. But 
* with the Colonel’s departure Mr. 
Scharner appeared to have lost interest in 
the great bird’s identity. 

However, Chanty seemed on the point 
of lenev.'ing the argument when Major 
Chris, who had been fidgeting with liis 
chair, Began to propel it toward the balus¬ 
trade, which caused her to jump up and 
follow Peter hesitated an instant then 
joined them 

He wanted to ask Major Chris for wliat 
reason he had frowned at him when he 
appealed to Mrs. Grevel about the falcon. 
The question indeed was almost on the tip of 
his tongue when something ill the Major’s 
baffling smile stayed it. For there was in 
that smile a great deal which puzzled Peter. 

Familiarity had not divested it of its 
peculiar quality. Sometimes it began in 
the Major’s eves and very slowly crept 
down his face till it reached the corners of 
his mouth, where it faded. At other times 
it played round his shaven lips ; but at all 
times it seemed to be measuring up some¬ 
thing or somebody. 

For example, sometimes when the party 
was assembled in the hall a remark might 
be made; the Major’s smile measured it up. 
A question might be put to the general com¬ 
pany. It would frequently not appear that 
the Major had heard; but Peter had taught 
himself to watch for that fluttering smile, 
and if it came he knew that the Major was 
measuring the question. 

Major Chris had wheeled his chair by the 
balustrade and then backed it, so that now 
he was sitting with his face to the house, 
with Peter and Charity perched on the 
Continued in the next page 


Imperial Be® my® 
“ I still ItaT© a 




—send for yours to-day . 


Write on a postcard—“ Please send 
me your book.” Print your name 
and address in capital letters, and 
send it to 

Imperial Bee Esq., 

Mitre House, 177 Regent St., W.l. 
Read the book from cover to cover 
and then paint the picture, tear it 
out of the book and send it in. 


You are more than likely to 
win a SPLENDID l’RIZE 
of the new ‘Imperial Bee’ 
game. 

There is only one other thing 
to do—go on eating New 
Zealand 1 Imperial Bee ’ Honey 
and save the coupons for a 
lovely free Mascot. 


New Zealand '-Imperial Bee ’ Honey is packed m Vs, i's &■ 2)/s glass jars with 
patent ' Nelur ' caps. If unable to obtain it locally, write to 

THE HIGH COMMISSIONER for NEW ZEALAND, 415, Strand, W.C.2, 

or to the Sole European Agents, 

* 

A. J. MILLS & CO. LTD., Colonial House, 7’ooley Street, S.E.l, cither of 
whom will be pleased to send you a list giving names and addresses of 
Stores regularly stocking. 


Something to sing about! 

Bird's custard 

mew style in separate pints” 

More for your money . No change in quality! 


Model 

Aeroplane 

Chat 


I F you arc interested in model acio- 
planes and wish to keep right up 
to date in all aeroplane matters, you 
must write to MODERN BOY about 
it. Full particulars of what you have 
to do are given in this week’s fine 
issue. Make sure of your copy Nom. 


MODERN BOY 


Buy a copy TODA Y 


2d. 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3tf. 

Send 5 of thcap coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stauir) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street. 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome ic\cr 
Self Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid (,old Mb 
LL-ine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6 licit pi i e 4/ , 
or with b coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/- 
extra. 
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coping beside him. There the three remained 
while the mellow dusk gathered round 
them find the air grew full of fragrance 
which stole from the rose-garden, talking 
quietly of nothing that mattered ; till Mr. 
Scharner's silent form on the terrace 
melted and became one with the obscurity ; 
till the warm darkness fell, and lights sprang 
up in the windows. - 

But just before that, in one of their silent 
pauses, the sound of two voices whispering 
together reached Peter. The words were 
inaudible, but the sibilant murmur kept 
coming and going, stamping itself on his 
ears as at night any small sound will if it 
keeps recurring. It came, he believed, from 
one of the upper windows, and when the 
whispers increased he could not help fancy¬ 
ing that one voice was a man’s and the other 
a woman’s and that the man was trying to 
reassure his companion. 

Hating to play the part of an unwilling 
eavesdropper, Peter uttered a cough and 
spoke in a loud tone to Charity. But just 
then Major Chris may also have heard the 
whispers, for, exclaiming that it was high 
time they all went indoors, he began with 
a great deal of bustle to work his chair 
forward, and they heard Mr. Scharner yawn 
and draw himself up. 

Simultaneously the whispering ceased, 
and there followed the sharper sound over¬ 
head of a window being closed. Peter 
glanced up. Mrs. Grevel’s windows had been 
in darkness ; before he could drop his eyes 
a light appeared in them. 

“ Our hostess is retiring early,” a quiet 
voice said to him. 

It gave him a start. For he thought he 
was the last of the party. The Major’s chair 
was crunching the gravel in front and he 
knew that Charity was walking beside it. 

“ You startled me, sir 1 ” he exclaimed. 
* I thought you’d gone in.” 

“ Did you ? ” answered the smooth tones 
of Mr. Scharner. “ Peter, I trust Mrs. 
Gravel is not indisposed ? ” 

" Why should she be, sir ? ” 

” She seemed rather upset this even- 
ng. Over-tired perhaps," Mr. Scharner 
suggested. 

Peter gave no reply, and they entered the 
house, where, finding that the Colonel had 
also retired, they bade one another good¬ 
night and went up to bed. All excepting 
Major Chris, who, as Charity had told Peter, 
Continued in the last column 


Jacko Turns Artist 

J acko stopped one day to watch a pavement artist at work. He wasn’t a very 
good artist and Jacko snorted. 

“ I could do as well as that myself,” he said, “ and, by Jove, I will ! You can 
make a lot of money at that job,” he added thoughtfully. 

He dashed home, found some of Baby’s crayons, and was rushing out again 
when it occurred to him that it might be as well to disguise himself in case of 
accident. So he caught up an old hat and coat of his father’s and went off in 
search of a suitable pitch. 

“ Now what shall I draw ? ” he murmured, “ something funny to catch the 
eye- I know ! A picture of Dad in his smoking-cap.” 



Father Jacko nearly fainted 


Father Jacko did look funny in his scarlet smoking-cap, with its waggling tassel. 
Jacko got to work and was just adding the finishing touches when there was a 
wild exclamation behind and an angry voice cried : “ That’s my hat and coat! 
And, upon my word, if the fellow hasn’t had the insolence to draw my portrait ! ” 

Jacko nearly fainted. “ Just my luck 1 ” he muttered. “ What on earth has 
brought Dad round here ? ” 

By this time a policeman had come on the scene. Father Jacko was heatedly 
reconstructing the crime. 

“ Crept in,” he was saying with a fine imagination, " while I was sitting smoking ; 
stole my hat and coat, and now has the impudence to caricature ms on the pave¬ 
ment—and ask me for money.” 

That was too much for Jacko. “ Oh, I say ! ” he cried, wheeling round. 

Father Jacko nearly fainted. “ Why, it’s you ! ” he exclaimed. “ I might have 
known it ! How dare you make a laughing-stock of me like this ! I’ll—I’ll-” 

Jacko looked at the policeman. “ Yes, Dad ; what ? ” he asked nervously. 

“ You come home with me, my boy,” replied Father Jacko, “ and I’ll show you.’’ 


slept badly because his wounds pained him 
and it hurt him to lie, so that sometimes he 
would sit up for hall the night brooding in 
his favourite place in the chimneypiece, 
with no other light than that oI one switch 
within reach, before he wheeled himself 
at last to his room on the ground-floor. He 
could see to wheel himself anywhere in the 
dark; it was only stairs which beat him. 

Peter usually went off to sleep like a top, 
drifting away the moment his head touched 
the pillow. But tonight sleep would not 
arrive ; his brain was too busy, his mind very 
active. Up to tea-time life had seemed per¬ 
fectly normal, after tea it had suddenly 
changed its aspect. This strange feeling of 
change had begun in the hall when Major 
Chris had called out at the face peering in. 
No ! It had begun a few minutes before then 
with Abbot’s report to the Colonel about 
Mr. Pape’s call. But what was there in the 
casual call of a stranger to leave an uneasy 
impression on anyone's mind ? It hadn’t 
appeared to bother the Colonel. So why was 
it sticking so in his, Peter’s, thoughts ? 

That Peter asked himself. There wasn’t 
an answer. He only knew that this unknown 
Mr. Pape would not withdraw from that 
mental picture which was keeping him awake 
and making him study it. As in an actual 
portrait the eyes keep compelling our glance, 
so the form of Mr. Pape in this mental pic¬ 
ture kept compelling Peter’s mind to return 
to it. And Guymer, the dark-skinned 
gardener, moved in the picture, which 
showed the Colonel’s continued uneasiness. 

But there was nothing really alarming oi 
unusual,in it all, he told himself over and 
over. And what should there be strange in 
a bird flying over the house ? Nothing! 
Yet the picture which kept him awake 
showed the agitation on Mrs. Grevel’s face 
when he had appealed to her to confirm 
that the bird was a falcon. Why had that 
so disturbed her that she had gone straight 
to her room, where her husband had followed 
to soothe her. 

For Peter knew that those two whisper¬ 
ing voices had been the voices of Colonel 
and Mrs. Grevel. Of what had they whis¬ 
pered ? Of the face at the window ? Ol 
Mr. Pape ? Of the falcon ? Of Odin’s queer 
restlessness ? Or of all that the last few 
hours had brought to give rise to this sensa¬ 
tion of something amiss ? What secret feai 
was creeping into the house ? 

TO BE CONTINUED 


BIG WAGONS FOR 
THE L.M.S. 

Seizing an Opportunity 

Our typical English goods train, with 
its haphazard collection of trucks and 
vans of all sizes, might have been 
designed by Heath Robinson for one of 
his most absurd pictures. But decade 
after decade it lumbers and jolts along 
the steel roads of our little island, and 
so it might have gone on for ever if it 
had not been for the formidable rival 
of motor transport which is threatening 
to take its place. 

At last something is being done to 
improve the goods transport of our 
railways, and the L.M.S. has placed an 
order with a Birmingham firm for thirty 
forty-ton side-discharging wagons. An 
experiment will be made of transporting 
coal in bulk between certain coal mines 
and the L.M.S. electric power station at 
Stonebridge Park. 

The wagons, thirty feet long, will have 
a' carrying space of iSoo cubic feet. 
Much time will be saved in unloading 
as the wagons are to be completely 
-elf-discharging, and it wall be possible 
to empty and clear a train of twelve 
trucks in half an hour. 

It is time the railway companies 
woke up to their opportunities. Road 
transport is threatening them, yet they 
have the supreme advantages of their 
own steel roads and powerful engines 
capable of pulling weights which would 
ruin an ordinary road. A motor-lorry 
and a couple of trailers are weight enough 
and to spare for moving along country 
highways, yet in one swoop thousands 
of tons can be rushed by rail from one 
great town to another. It Would seem 
to most people that the railways have 
still a wonderful opportunity if they will 
only seize it, and the L.M.S. is doing 
wisely and well. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

My Magazine 

The new number of Arthur Mee's 
Monthly, My Magazine, is now on sale every¬ 
where. Here are some of the contents of this 
fascinating magazine, which is read with 
equal pleasure by all members of the family. 

That Wonderful Man John Bunyan 

Unconscious Feats of 
the Animal Realm 

The Dark Ages of Oxford Street 

The World’s Debt to 
William Murdock 

Besides many articles on a wide variety 
of subjects there are stories, poems, puzzles, 
and pages of beautiful pictures, many of 
them in colours. My Magazine is the finest 
shillingsworth oil the bookstalls. Buy 
your copy of the November number now. 

Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 


ENQUIRE WiTHIN 
A Conlusing Box of Cards 

A friend of the C.N. sends an amusing 
story from Toronto. 1 

She was working in the Public Library, 
which prides itself on its wonderfu' 
card indexes, so that whatever subject 
you want to study you need but look a 
the card index. The books are there. 

Glancing up presently she saw that e 
woman, obviously from the country, had 
taken a seat near her. The attendant 
had given her a long card-index drawer. 

The stranger touched the cards awk¬ 
wardly, peering at the titles. She 
seemed to grow hotter and more con¬ 
fused. Now and again she looked at 
the friend of the C.N., then poked 
among the cards afresh. 

Presently the student got up and said 
kindly, “ Can I help you ? What are 
you trying to find ? ” 

“ Oh, if you would ! ” said tha 
stranger. “ I do not know what to do, 
I asked for a book on inscriptions, anc 
look at this ! ” 

“ What sort of an inscription did you 
want ? ” 

“ Something to put on a gravestone.” 

The student glanced at the card indei 
and her mouth twitched. The drawel 
was labelled Inscriptions, and they 
began with Sumerian, Chaldean, Per¬ 
sian, went on through Greek and Rome ; 
inscriptions of kings, of battles, memo¬ 
rials to the great of all ages. 

“ If I were you,” she said, “ I should 
just go home and look at the Bible 
You will find some beautiful things 
in the Bible to put on a gravestone. 
Or you might find a line of a hymn.” 

“ That’s real kind of you,” said the 
countrywoman, wiping her hot face; 
“ real kind. Good afternoon.” 
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A NEW Coloured Picture 
Paper for little children 


I 



DAINTY PICTURES - DAINTY STORIES 
LARGE TYPE - NO LONG WORDS 


DO-PEEP is a new kind of weekly 
colouicd picture and story paper 
for little children. It is intended for 
boys and girls who aie just old enough 
to read by themselves and the keynote 
of the paper is daintiness The pictures 
are charmingly coloured, the stories 
are delightful and easy to read and 
are written with scrupulous care 
BO-PEEP is a happy paper for happy 
children. There is healthy fun m 
every line. 


THIS JOLLY 
TOY FREE 


HThis is the MAGIC MAN—the 
jolhest toy e\ er given away 
by a children’s paper He is two 
feet long and made to fold up, 
and he’s bughtly coloured, too 1 
The only way to get lum is to buy 
No i of BO PEEP He’ll give 
hours of fun to the kiddies ! Then 
there is the Fiog and Tortoise m 
the Tiddleywmks Race 1 This toy 
is given FREE with next week’s 
issue of BO-PEEP. To make 
sure of it you should order your 
copy at once. 





A HAPPY COLOURED PICTURE 
PAPER FOR HAPPY CHILDREN 


NOW ON SALE. 


Buy your COPY TO-DAY. 



Breathing Passages Clear 
Germs Overcome . . . 
Your Cold must disappear 
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pA-' This is how " Vapex” conquers colds. 

0* Whilst the breathing passages are choked 
# s with mucus the respiratory system cannot 
function properly. If the germs are not 
dealt with, the real cause of the cold is 
W left unattacked. ' 

Jgj “ Vapex ” succeeds because it deals with 
both these problems at the same time. 

pf The simple act of breathing the "Vapex” 

|p vapour from your handkerchief— 

|§7 Opens a way through the mucus- 

jr- laden passages of nose and throat. 

Carries a powerfully active germicide 
pP right into the breeding places of 

jP the germs. 

pp$V.> 

|f>' Under this two-fold attack, the enemy 
must surrender—your cold must disappear. 

You can definitely feel the first part of 'Jp 
p the "Vapex” activity—the stuffiness and 
p congestion are rapidly relieved, the head | 
clears, breathing becomes easier. And all 
p,. the time the germicidal vapour is fighting 
ffC the hidden infection which is the real ' f 
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cause of the trouble. 

Always keep "Vapex” in the house so 
that you can fly to it at the first sign of a 
cold—that "stuffiness” which means that 
the germs are mobilising. Rout them out 
before they can multiply dangerously. 
Use "Vapex” and Breathe! 

Of Chemists, and 3/- per bottle 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO„ LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
'..'ill be delivered every week 
al any house in the world 
tor its ayeai. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. ayear. (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Schoolmaster s Prob’em 
L\ schoolmaster was asked how 
many pupils attended his 
school- He replied , 

‘ Of the total numter on my 
re? ; ster on'y seventeen twenty 
fifths are present, 12 others have 
gone to a circus and 20 per cent 
aie id ’ 

How many pupils had he t 

. Ansar? ricxt week 


Wild Flower of the Week 

The Field P/ladder 

This snia.l, spreading wild p’ant, 
which is abundant in culti¬ 
vated fields, is still found in full 
blossom at the end of October. 

The tiny lilac 
flowers grow 
in umbels, or 
little termina’ 
heads, and 
the narrow, 
pointed leaves 
are found in 
whorls of 
tour or six. 
The name 
madder is 
from a German word meaning a 
worm, and was originally given to 
a lelated plant, the common wild 
madder, fiom the roots of which 
a scarlet dye w'as obtained. The 
dye from that plant was confused 
with the dye obtained Irom the 
coccus insect, reg.tided as a worm, 
and so the name worm was 
applied <o the plant. 

Do You Live at Durham ? 
There are three possible origins 
of the name Durham, and 
scholars cannot decide which 
is the most likely. It may be a 
changed spelling of the two words 
dun ea'm, meaning hill of the 
elms, a reference to some local 
landmark. Or it may be dun holm, 
the fort by the holm, or river 
meadow. Fmnl’y, it may be fiom 
deor ham, meaning the home or 
lair of wild beasts. 


Dav and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in tlie middle of next week The 
rlavlight glows shoiter each day. 



Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planets 
Venus and Mercury are in the 
South - East, 
hi the evening 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
West, a n d 
Jupiter and 
Uranus are in 
the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 9 p.m on October 23 . 

A Mysterious Creature 
T AKF f or my f irs t a quadtuped, 
Ttanspose one for my second, 
My whole a biped, live or dead, 

A dainty morsel’s reckoned. 

Answer next week 

A Wireless Hint 

A valve which is microphonic 
is a great source of annoy¬ 
ance in a wireless set. It is a valve 
which causes a how! in the loud¬ 
speaker at the slightest vibration, 
such as is made hy touching the 
table on which the set stands, walk¬ 
ing across tile room, or closin g a door. 

The faulty valve can be dis¬ 
covered by simply tapping the 
valves in turn and listening for 
the howl. There is a remedy 
worth trying before buying a new 
valve. * Obtain some ordinary 
plasticine and make a cap to com¬ 
pletely cover the top of the valve, 
when the fault should cease. 



Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
The ye low hammer has begun 
to sing again. The golden 
plover arrives. Gulls begin to fly 
inland. Hen chaffinches congre¬ 
gate. The Royston or hooded crow 
is seen. The lime and walnut 
trees are stripped of their leaves. 
Virginia creeper loses its leaves. 
Field madder is found blossoming. 


lei On Parle Fran$ais 



Ua avion Uno virire Un albnm 
L’avion atterrit tout pres de Id. 

La vipere est un leptile venimeux. 
J’ai re?u cet album pour ma fete. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


A Shopkeeper’s 
Profits 

H e paid 5s. 
each lor the 
books. 

Step Words 

[ 

I S 

S I R 

STIR 

STAIR 

STRAIN 

STARING 

ST A R LIN 


A Word Square 
LILY 
IDEA 
LEAR 
YARD 

Diagonal Acrostic 
Suffolk 
oPulent 
diAmond 
staRted 
stirRed 
stiltOn 
swalloW 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


There are 4S words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. The abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among 
tire clues which are given below. The answer will appear next week. 



Reading Across.—1. Assistance rendered. 7 More rapid. 13. A 
yard. 14. Enough. 16. A vein of metal ore. 17. An exclamation 
denoting impatience. 19. To speak. 20. A measure of weight. 21. 
Circles. 23. A capricious prank. 25. Plump. 26. A fried dish re¬ 
sembling a sausage. 29. To rest in a horizontal position. 31, Prepo¬ 
sition. 32. Experimental. 34. Chemical symbol for sodium. 35. 
Spurious. 36. To lacerate. 38. Thin, flat pieces of stone. 39. A snare. 
40. A distinguishing feature. 

Reading Down. — 1. Remained seated. 2. Symbol for King 
Edward. 3. To repair. 4. Conceited. 5. Chartered Accountant.* 
6. A German river. 7. Cunning. 8. You and me. 9. A large mass of 
floating ice. 10. Pertaining to tone. 11. Editor.* 12 A primary 
colour. 15. Access. 18. Way out. 20. Iron frame on which vessels 
are placed for boiling. 21. A rodent. 22. Familiar Latin term meaning 
without. 23. To flutter. 24. Relationship. 25. Cools. 27. Saint.* 
28. Old Testament.* 30. Cardinal point. 32. A strip of cloth. 33. 
Organ of hearing. 35. Bachelor of Arts.* 37. Royal Academician.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

An Exciting Pastime ' 

]^Jr. Smith and Mr. Brown found 
fishing such a slow occupa¬ 
tion that both fell asleep. While 
sleeping Browm fell into the watei, 
and as he w'as scrambling up the 
bank Smith awoke with a start. 

“ Hullo,” said Smith. “ Where 
have you been ?” 

“ Only to see if my bait was 
still there,” was the reply. 

A Useful Sundial 

]\]R. Newrich was giving in- 
stmclions for altering the 
lay-out of his garden. 

“ There's that sundial,” he said. 
“ I want it moved close to the 
electric light by the French 
windows, so that we can see tire 
time at night.” 


A Zocriosity 



The Stormy Petrol’s never seen, 
Like rooks, upon the soil. 

It scorns a worm and mostly feeds 
On lubricating oi! 

The New Motorist 

HE was very old-fashioned, but 
at last lie had decided to 
buy a car. During his first driving 
lesson the instructor told him 
that in case of emergency the first 
tiling to do was to put on i lie brake. 

“ Oil.” was the innocent reply ; 
“ but I thought that came with 
the car.” 

Jazz 

^ man and his wife were having 
tea in a fashionable res¬ 
taurant. 

“ Shall e dance, dear ? ” asked 
tlie husband, rising from his 
chair. 

“ That wasn’t the orchestra 
playing,” replied ills u ife. “ The 
waiter diopped a tray ot china.” 

A Modern Antique 

The scene is laid in ail antique 
shop. 

“ Here’s a splendid chair,” said 
the dealer, “over two hundred 
years old.” 

“ But iiow very expensive! ” 
said tlie would-be customer. . 

“ Not at all,” replied the antique 
dealer. “ You must lemember 
how wages have gone up.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


Milly Has a Ride 


M illy was staying with her 
old Nanny at Rose¬ 
mary Farm. 

Of course Nanny was very 
busy all day, but Milly found 
plenty to amuse her. She 
helped to feed the chickens 
and fetch in the calves ; and 1 
she loved to watch the pigs 
and ducks and old Dobbin 
and all the other animals. 

But of all the farm animals 
Milly loved Bimbo best. 
Bimbo was a little Shetland 
pony. He didn’t belong to 
Nanny ; he belonged to the 
children at the Hall, and the 
gardener used to bring him 
down to the paddock at 
Rosemary Farm in the even¬ 
ing and take him away during 
the day. So, although there 


Q 

was plenty to do in the day, 
Milly always looked forward 
to the evening, when Bimbo 
came back to his paddock. 
She spent as long as she could 
leaning over the gate talking 
to him ; and Bimbo would 
push hip nose into her hand 
and take a lump of sugar 
from her fingers. 

“ How I would love to 
ride on Bimbo ! ” thought 
Milly, for she had seen tlie 
Hall children taldng turns to 
ride him in the lanes. 

Then one afternoon, as she 
was coming down the lane, 
she saw the three children 
from the Hall and their 
governess coming toward her, 
with Bimbo carrying ttic baby 
on his back. Milly felt rather 


O 


sliy at meeting them, but she 
couldn’t pass Bimbo without 
smiling at him. And Bimbo 



really seemed to know her, 
for just as she was passing he 
turned to her and pushed his 
nose toward her hand in 


greeting. Perhaps he was 
thinking of that fovely piece 
of sugar. 

“ Why, Bimbo seems to 
know you ! ” said the gover¬ 
ness in surprise. 

“ You sec, I feed him in the 
evening, when he comes to 
Nanny’s farm,” said Milly. 

“ You must have a ride on 
Bimbo,” broke in the little 
boy. “ I can gallop on him ; 
you must see me.” 

“ Oh, may T ? ” cried Milly 
in delight. 

" Let us go and ask your 
Nanny now if you may come 
back to tea with us,” said the 
governess. And so they did. 

And when Milly had her 
first ride Bimbo seemed as 
pleased as she was. 



How do 

t 

you wake ? 

Fresh, alert, with a real appetite 
for breakfast and your daily work ? 
If not add a cup of the * Ailenburys ’ 
Diet at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
daily fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 


flenbattte* 



Easy to Make Pleasant to Take 
In Tins at 2/1, 4/- & 7/6 

Of all Chemists. 

Strd 3 d in stamps fer a i lb. tria 
samp'c tin oj the Ailenburys' Diet 

ALLEN &HANBURYSLTD. 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 



Tom, Tom the Piper’s Son, 

He learned to play when 
he was young, 

But all the tune that he 
could play 

Was Tl.P. Sauce I want 
to-day. 

H.P. Sauce with rich fruits 
and spice, 

Makes our dinners taste 
so nice. 
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